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By Rev. 

Sixty-three years ago I tarried 
for a night in a real New England 
home, in the town of Sullivan, in 
which resided a brainy farmer anda 
noble wife and two promising sons. 
It was an ideal dwelling-place, 
where snow drifted deep in winter 
and the clover blossomed sweet in 
summer. 

Here I saw for the first time the 
son, Josiah Lafayette Seward, a ro- 
bust boy of twelve years old. I was 
there as a school commissioner of 
New Hampshire to visit on the 
morrow their district school, in the 
little red school house. 

As the morning came I went into 
the school of some twenty pupils 
and here I really saw Josiah. The 
next fall he came to Westmoreland 
to attend the Valley Seminary, 
which was under my charge, taking 


up higher English branches and 
ranking well in them all. 
He was born in Sullivan, N. H., 


April 17, 1845, of David and Arvilla 
(Matthews) Seward, of English 
stock, and worthy members of the 
sturdy and brave yeomanry of New 
England. The emigrant ancestor, 
Thomas Seward, came to Pepperell, 
Mass., about twenty years before 
the Revolutionary War. 

In the paternal line, Josiah L., 
was a lineal descendant of Thomas 
Morse, the first permanent settler 
of Dublin, N. H., who had a cap- 
tain’s commission sent him to keep 
him loyal. The doughty Morse in- 


Sullivan H. 


McCoilester, D. D. 


dignantly spurned this, and trained 
his three sons to volunteer at the 
first call, and he himself did all he 
could to aid the patriot’s cause. 

Another kinsman of Josiah Sew- 
ard was the well known General 
James Wilson of Keene. There 
were at least five ancestors who 
served in the Revolutionary War, 
a record of which, as a member of 
the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, Josiah was justifiably proud. 

The mother of Josiah was a de- 
Scendant of Robert Matthews, the 
ancestor of the Hancock, N. H. 
families of that name. 

As a lad, Josiah remained under 
my tutelage several terms, and was 
highly esteemed by both teachers 
and scholars. Then he went to 
Exeter Academy, where he ranked 
among the best in scholarship and- 
deportment and graduated with 
honors. In 1871 he graduated from 
Harvard Divinity School with the 
degree of S. T. D., and the profes- 
sors spoke of him as a_ learned 
preacher and a wise man. 

For a year after leaving the 
Divinity School he preached most 
acceptably to a church in Spring- 
field, Mass., when he was called to 
settle over the First Unitarian 
church of Lowell, Mass., where he 
remained fourteen years, making 
himself known and felt as an elo- 
quent preacher, a good pastor and 
an enterprising citizen. 

From Lowell he was called to 
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settle in the college town of Water- 
ville, Me. Here he remained ten 
years, became popular as a re- 
ligious teacher, and, as he mingled 
with the students of Colby Univer- 
sity, was often asked to address 
them, in the different departments, 
on various subjects. While he re- 
mained there he was loved and hon- 
ored, 

From November 26, 1893, till 
October 8, 1899, he was pastor of 
Unity Church, Allston, Mass., doing 
successful work in and out of the 
pulpit. 

But his hair was becoming some- 
what silvered, his heart waxed 
warm for his native state, his be- 
loved New Hampshire, and this in- 
duced him, against the wishes of his 
church, to break off his connection 
with them as pastor and to the 
Granite State turn his steps for his 
last settlement. 

Really New Hampshire had be- 
come somewhat of a Holy Land to 
him. 
salem; Ashuelot River his Jordan; 
Sullivan his Nazareth; Dublin his 
Mount Zion, and Monadnock his 
Mount Sinai. 

He had scarcely got settled in his 
home at Keene before he was ur- 
gently requested to supply the 
Unitarian pulpit in Dublin, which he 
did to the great delight of the people 
there, and fathfully served them up 
to the time of his illness—some 
fourteen years—preaching to them 
many an able sermon and giving 
them an abundance of large heart- 
ed sympathy in their sorrows. 

As a writer and contributor to 
the press there are many good 
things that might well and truly be 
said of him. Suffice it to say that 
the one great Memorial to his 


Keene seemed his New Jeru- * 
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credit is a most glorious one, and 
that is the Sullivan Town History. 
From boyhood, as he was. doing 
chores, picking flowers, planting 
potatoes, husking corn, mastering 
history in school, solving in his 
head the hardest problems in Col- 
burn’s Arithmetic, he was all the 
while storing up facts, to write 
out the history of his native town. 

No other person could have done 
the immense undertaking so well 
and attractively as he, for he was 
especially fitted by inheritance, 
education and inclination for such 
work. The town of Sullivan has 
cause to feel greatly honored and 
most devoutly grateful that it has 
produced such an eminent historian. 
His name will long be remembered 
there, and will abide as a distin- 
guished man and a famous scholar. 

He was a broad-minded, conse- 
crated Christian, wishing to help 
everybody. He built upon the solid 
rock, while on earth, a monument 
to himself out of kind and noble 
deeds, which remain intact when 
bronze has corroded into dust and 
granite dissolved to ashes. His 
character must be beautiful in the 
mansions above. 

He believed intensely in the 
Fatherhood of God, the Sonship of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. As he 
dropped his sickle, 72 years old, he 
was still an intense almoner in 
blessing others religiously, educa- 
tionally, and socially. He was a 
remarkably wise and cultured man, 
wishing to help all souls, believing 
most devoutly that one is to reap 
just what he sows. 


So, friends, let him not be lifeless, 

But more alive and active henceforth 
Than ever while in mortal mold 

Doing works of very high worth. 




















EWARD'S VILLAGE 


By Mrs. Frank B. Kingsbury. 


“A fair, sunny valley rests, the 
placid hills among.” 


**Afar, Monadnock, fair and 
Of all our hearts the pride, 
Lifts toward the sky his sun-kissed crest, 
While vale and lake, in beauty drest, 

Lie slumbering at his side.” 


grand, 


Here the actual characters of 
Seward’s Village lived and died; 
about this little village cluster 
memories and tales that will al- 
ways delight the hearts of home 
loving people in any day or gene- 
ration. It-has been portrayed in 
poetry; the verse quoted above was 
by one of the villagers. Another 
has said in eloquent every day 
prose, “We shall always carry some 
of Sullivan with us. Wherever we 
go, we shall have Sullivan blood in 
our veins; we shall have Sullivan 
counsels and Sullivan precepts and 
Sullivan virtues in our memories; 
we shall dream of our old Sullivan 
homes in the night and we shall 
speak of her to our friends by day. 
We cannot forget our homes.” 

No town historian has more 
faithfully, lovingly and interesting- 
ly depicted the growth of a town 
from its earliest settlement than has 
been done in the Sullivan town his- 
tory; no author has put more elo- 
quent feeling and real heart inter- 
est into his writing. We rightly 
think of this little New England 
town as Seward’s Village, and yet 
he has only described in wonder- 
ful language what all Sullivan sons 
and daughters have felt, but could 
not so expressively put into words. 


THE FIRST SETTLERS. 


“Through summer’s heat and winter’s snow 
They toiled these hills among; 

They laid the towering forest low, 

They watched the grain and grasses grow, 
As rolled the years along. 


*By Mrs. Ellen S. (Keith) Edwards. 


Humble their homes, but strong and brave 
Each heart and toil-worn hand; 

Cheery their songs that rose and fell 

And echoed through the mossy dell— 
Songs of their native land.” 


From Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut came these earliest settlers. 
The cart wheel that brought the 
goods of the first White family is 
still kept. This family came from 
Uxbridge, Mass., and the American 
emigrant ancestor was none other 
than the Peregrine White of May- 
flower fame. 

The Adams family had the same 
emigrant ancestor as Presidents 
John and John Quincy Adams. 
Che Bradford family had William 
Bradford, the Mayflower passen- 
ger, and second Governor of Ply- 
mouth Colony, for an ancestor. 

Abraham Browne, from Hawke- 
don, England, was one of the first 
settlers of Watertown, Mass., and 
the first recorded birth in Water- 
town was of his daughter, Lydia; 
the Brown family of Sullivan are 
his descendants. 

The Buckminster ancestral line 
goes back to a Wales family. Rev. 
Thomas Carter, born in England in 
1610, came to America in 1635, and 
was ordained in Woburn, Mass., in 
1642; his descendants were among 
the early settlers in Sullivan. 

Hon. Charles Carter Comstock, a 
native of Seward’s Village, was 
elected to Congress from Michigan. 
He was also mayor of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in 1863 and 1864. He began 
his business life as a farmer on the 
old homestead, removed to Grand 


‘Rapids, grew up with the city and 


inaugurated the first wholesale 
furniture establishment in that city 
which has since been famous for the 
large number of such _ establish- 
ments. He was an eminently suc- 
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cessful business man, and one who 
never lost interest in his native 
town. The ancestors of the Com- 
stock family came to Sullivan from 
Lyme, Conn.; farther back the line 
has not been discovered. 
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Germany, he learned the secret of 
making illuminating gas from coal. 
He introduced that process of light- 
ing into the city of New York, the 
first successful plant of that charac- 
ter which was ever established on 
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The Deweys were a remarkably 
fine family. Timothy Dewey be- 
came one of America’s greatest 
mechanics. While studying in 
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the American Continent, his own 
house on Grand street, being the 
first building successfully equipped 
for permanent illumination by gas. 
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Dewey’s gas works, or those start- 
ed under his initiative, were the 
first ever devised for strictly me- 
chanical uses. This distinguished 
honor is hardly second to that of his 
distinguished kinsman of later 
times, who won the great naval vic- 
tory in the harbor of Manila. The 
Dewey family came from _ noble 
stock, and their line is authentical- 
ly traced to the Emperor Charle- 
magne, and includes other  sover- 
eigns besides. The Dewey family 
of Sullivan came there from Con- 
necticut. 

The Ellis family also developed 
mechanical tastes. Austin A, Ellis, 
who has been a mayor of Keene, 
early displayed taste in the use of 
lathes and delicate machinery. 
This family was from Dedham, 
Mass., originally, and the descend- 
ants removed to Keene and then to 
Sullivan. 

Joseph Felt, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, was father of the~ Deacon 
Joseph Felt who was the first of the 
name in Sullivan; George Felt, the 
emigrant ancestor, is said to have 
come to America with Endicott. 

John Field was a famous astron- 
omer in England; Dr. John Field, 
the able and distinguished physi- 
cian of Sullivan, was a descendant. 

John Foster came from New Eng- 
land with Roger Conant. - Joseph 
Foster, who lived in Sullivan, de- 
serves to rank among the great in- 
ventors of the world. He made a 
telephone, which connected his shop 
at Keene with the court house and 
the town hall, long before the fam- 
ous invention was announced by 
those who are credited with the 
discovery. He invented a machine 
to spin wool from the mass, without 
carding, by drawing out the fibre 
in a continuous thread. The ma- 
chine was in his shop when he 
died, but no one else could ever put 
it together. He was experiment- 
ing with electricity at the same 
time as Morse, and along similar 
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lines. In the old Hemenway shop 
in Sullivan he built, in 1829, the 
first cabinet organ ever made in the 
world. The instrument received 
the various names of melodeon, 
aeolian, seraphine, and cabinet or- 
gan, according to the form and 
fashion of the case. This inven- 
tion has now become one of the 
most important in the country. He 
left in his house, at his death, an in- 
strument combining pipe organ, 
reed organ, and piano, but no one 
else could ever repair it. 

Elder Edmund Frost came from 
New Ipswich, England; a descend- 
ant, Deacon Benjamin Frost of 
Sullivan, was the father of three 
sons who graduated from  Dart- 
mouth College, and of a daughter 
who married the Rev. Arthur Little, 
D. D., of Boston. Carlton P. Frost 
studied medicine; was in the ser- 
vice of the U. S. Government during 
the Civil War, and later was at 
Hanover, where he was connected 
with Dartmouth College. He was 
the Dean of the Dartmouth Medi- 
cal Department over twenty years; 
was president of both Vermont and 
New Hampshire Medical Societies. 
In 1894 Dartmouth conferred on 
him the honorary degree of IL. D. 
His two sons have both been _in- 
structors at Dartmouth. A brother, 
who also studied medicine, was 
killed in the battle of Cold Harbor, 
Va., in 1864. 

Benjamin and Lydia Kemp had 
four sons, all of whom followed 
some profession. Two were physi- 
cians, one a dentist, one a clergy- 
man. The birthplace and ancestral 
line of Benjamin Kemp have not 
been learned. 

Edmund Goodnow came from 
England and settled in Sudbury, 
Mass., in 1638. His descendants 
who have lived in Sullivan have 
been noted for rare mechanical skill, 
as well as for exceptional musical 
ability. Daniel Goodnow, the first 
of the family to settle at East Sulli- 
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van, was a skilful carpenter. His 
son, Caleb, built the best grist mill 
and the only bolting mill ever used 
in his native town. There was 
machinery in this mill which  re- 
quired much skill and ingenuity to 
keep it in repair. Mr. Caleb Good- 
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tinction of being the first settler on 
what is now Sullivan soil; his an- 
cestral line cannot be traced. 

Ralph Hemenway came from 
England about 1632, and settled in 
Roxbury, Mass.; Rev. Luther, a 
descendant, invented an awl handle 


MASONIAN MONUMENT. 


Unveiled Aug. 27, 1907. 


This point was the northeast corner of the original Keene and 


the southeast corner of original Gilsum. 


now was a very particular man. 
He would never operate a machine, 
any more than he would play a 
musical instrument, unless it were 
in perfect order. It was his good 
fortune that he could adjust his ma- 
chinery, even as he could perfectly 
tune an instrument. His children 
inherited his mechanical tastes. 


Stephen Griswold has_ the dis- 


in his little shop in Sullivan. <A 
patent was procured for the inven- 
tion, and the principle involved is 
still in use. Pauline Hemenway, a 
granddaughter of Rev. Luther, mar- 
ried Domenico Altrocchi, and her 
daughter became the wife of the 
famous painter, Giacomo Martin- 
netti, of Florence, Italy. 

The Holbrook and Holt families 
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both came from England and set- 
tled in Massachusetts, and _ their 
descendants found their way to 
Sullivan. 

The ancestors of the Hubbard 
family were first in Weathersfield, 
Conn., and later in Massachusetts. 
Roswell Hubbard, Esq., son of Rev. 
John of Northfield, Mass., was an 
uncle of Hon. Henry Hubbard, 
Governor of New Hampshire in 
1842 and 1843. 

Rev. James Keith preached his 
first sermon in America on a rock in 
“Mill Pasture,” Bridgewater, Mass., 
at the age of 18; Ichabod Keith was 
in Sullivan, and Ellen S. (Keith) 
Edwards has endeared herself. to 
all. Sullivan people by her poems 
for the Old Home Day celebrations 
of her native town. 

The Kendalls came from  Lan- 
caster, Mass., and the Kingsburys 
from Dedham. The Locke family 
was from England; James Locke, 
born Hopkinton, Mass., Dee. 5, 
1728, had fourteen children. He 
was a prominent man of affairs; 
was in the Revolutionary War; 
was also in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. He was a farmer and land 
surveyor; he moved to Sullivan and 
many of his descendants have lived 
here. One of them, Dr. John 
Locke, was an eminent scientist, 
and was the inventor of the cele- 
brated “electro chronograph” clock, 
for which Congress voted him $10,- 
000 in 1849 for the use of the in- 
strument in the Naval Observatory. 

Hugh Mason, a tanner, and one 
of the first settlers of Watertown, 
Mass., at the age of 28, with his 
wife Esther, aged 22, emigrated 
from England in 1634. The des- 
cendants of the first Mason family 
in Sullivan would form a small 
township all by itself. Charles 
Mason lived many years upon the 
homestead in Sullivan; he was one 
of the most influential men of the 
town; was a justice of the peace 
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and quorum throughout the state, 
and represented the town in the 
legislature. His brother, Orlando, 
was one of the most brilliant busi- 
ness men who have left Sullivan. 
He and his wife visited Europe in 
1883. He was active in forming 
the Winchendon Savings Bank, of 
which he was the president for 
twenty-five years. He was also a 
director of the First National Bank 
of Winchendon; a trustee of Cush- 
ing Academy, and a director of the 
Fitchburg Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. He was a prominent 
member of the North Congregation- 
al church of Winchendon, and for 
twenty-two years the superintend- 
ent of its Sunday school. 

James Matthews belonged to a 
Scotch Presbyterian family, and 
was one of the celebrated Scotch- 
Irish immigrants who came from 
the north of Ireland. John May- 
nard came from England nad was 
in Sudbury, Mass., in 1638, 

The ancestral emigrant 
Miller family is unknown. 

Samuel Morse of Dedhame Mass., 
was born in England in 1585, emi- 
grated to New England 1635. <A 
descendant, Thomas Jr., was one 
of the earliest settlers in Sullivan. 

William Munroe, born in Scot- 
land, came to America in 1652. 
William, of the fourth generation, 
was a proprietor of the famous 
Munroe’s Tavern in Lexington, 
where the British stopped and or- 
dered their drinks, when marching 
into that town on the memorable 
nineteenth of April, 1775. His 
litlte daughter, Anna, sat on the 
counter and passed the drinks, 
which Mr. Munroe, predicting that 
they would call for that purpose, 
had requested his wife to mix, 
when he left the house to join his 
townsmen, to assist in defending the 
town. The daughter Anna after- 
wards became the wife of Rev. 
William Muzzy, the first settled 


of the 
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minister of the gospel in Sullivan. 

William M. Muzzy, son of Rev. 
William and Anna, was one of the 
three or four richest men who were 
natives of Sullivan. He went to 
Philadelphia at nineteen years of 
age and learned the business con- 
nected with the importation of fine 
glass, and soon began business for 
himself. He had an accurate mem- 
ory of faces and names, which 
served him well in business. He 
was a gentleman of the old school 
and a man greatly honored and re- 
spected. At his death, he left an 
estate of nearly or quite a million 
dollars. 

3enjamin Olcott, the second set- 
tier in Sullivan, came from East 
Haddam, Conn.; his ancestral line 
is not known. John Osgood, born 
in England, July 23, 1595, was one 
of the founders of the town of An- 
dover, Mass.; Joshua of the sixth 
generation came to _ Sullivan. 
Fred Wheeler Osgood, a native of 
Sullivan, was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. 

Deacoén Thomas Parker came to 
America in 1635. George Park- 
hurst emigrated from England in 
the same year, and was an early set- 
tler of Watertown, Mass. Both 
families had descendants in Sulli- 
van. ; 

The ancestor of James Phillips 
came from Ireland, and Jonathan 
Powell was the son of an English- 
man who came to America before 
the Revolution. 

James Nash was an early settler 
in Weymouth, Mass.; his descend- 
ants in Sullivan have been many in 
number. 

Godfrey Nims, the first known of 
the name in this country, first ap- 
pears as a lad (Sept. 4, 1667) 
in Northampton, Mass., where he 
was punished for some slight youth- 
ful misdemeanor. He was of 
French origin, and is understood to 
have been of a Huguenot family. 
He married twice; two of the first 
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wife’s children and three of the 
second were captured and slain by 
the Indians, February 29, 1704. 
Mrs. Nims was taken at the same 
time, and slain on the way to Can- 
ada. Ebenezer, another child, was 
carried to Canada where he was 
adopted by a squaw. He married 
Sarah Hoyt, who was also a cap- 
tive of the Indians, and their first 
child was born in Canada. They 
were redeemed in 1714, and return- 
ed to Deerfield, Mass., where they 
had born a son, David, March 30, 
1716. This son came to Keene in 
1740, and was the first town clerk 
and town treasurer of Keene. He 
had ten children, and it would re- 
quire several pages to merely list 
the names of their descendants con- 
nected with the town of Sullivan. 

The Proctor family of Sullivan is 
descended from Robert of Concord, 
Mass. Edward Rawson, who was 
state secretary of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, was the ances- 
tor of the Sullivan family of that 
name; his mother was Margaret, 
sister of Rev. John Wilson, the first 
preacher in Boston. 

The Spaulding family have been 
justly noted for mechanical  in- 
genuity. Thomas, the first to settle 
in Sullivan, built the Hancock meet- 
inghouse,, the second Sullivan meet- 
inghouse, and the second Dublin 
meetinghouse. All the sons. of 
Thomas Spaulding were remark- 
ably ingenious, and a grandson, 
when a mere lad, made, with his 
own hands, a wagon which was in 
use several years. 

Hon. Daniel W. Rugg, son of 
Harrison and Sophia (Beverstock) 
Rugg, is the only person who has 
ever been elected to the state sen- 
ate while a resident of the town. 
Mr. Rugg was born in Sullivan, at- 
tended its schools, and has been a 
successful farmer. He represented 


the town in the legislature and state 
senate, and has held the most im- 
portant town offices in Sullivan, 
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Hon. Lockhart Willard, who lived 
in town at the time of its incorpo- 
ration, and was the first town 
treasurer, soon moved to Keene. 
He was a state senator, a man of 
energy, and a person of much 
prominence in the community. 

The ancestral line of the Towne 
family is thought to go back to 
Richard Towne of Bracely, Eng- 
land, before 1600. 

The Seward family came from 
England. Hon. Henry W. Seward 
has been several times elected to 
the General Court of Massachusetts 
from Watertown, where he lived 
after leaving Sullivan. Edgar S., 
William A., and Erving G., have 
all been remarkably successful in 
life and an honor to the town in 
which they were born. 

The ancestor of the Wilson 
family of Sullivan came from Ty- 
rone, Ireland, in 1737, with the 
famous Scotch Irish emigrants. A 
descendant was Hon. John Wilson 
of Belfast, Me. (in the U. S. Con- 
gress in 1813-14), and Sarah, whose 
daughter married Hon. John Scott 
Harrison, son of President William 
Henry Harrison. Hon. James Wil- 
son of Peterboro and Keene was 
the father of Gen, James Wilson, 
the well-known lawyer and orator 
of Keene and a member of the U. 
S. Congress. The Sullivan family 
of Wilsons were closely related to 
these Wilsons. 

Joel Williston Wright was born 
in Sullivan, and became an able in- 
structor and a very learned ‘and 
skilful physician. There ‘have 
been several families of the Wright 
name in Sullivan, but it has been 
impossible to trace their ancestral 
line. 

MOTHERS OF SULLIVAN 


One of the toasts at the Centen- 
nial Anniversary was: 


Our Foremothers—Their spinning 
wheels were their musical instruments; 
their power looms were moved by their 


“that was simply 
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own muscles. No French cooking could 
have made more appetizing their frugal, 
yet excellent meals. 


In response to this sentiment, 
Mrs. Cynthia (Locke) Gerould, 
sent the following poem, written in 
her eighty-fourth year. 


Don’t look for a poem from one eighty- 
three, 

Fit at all for either yourself or for me. 

My hair is as white as the snow that flies, 

And I’m older than most who have gone 
to the skies; 

But well I remember the days long ago, 

When over the hills and through the deep 
snow, 

Not missing a day, to school we would go. 

Our mothers then used the loom and the 
wheel, 

And around would fly the old clock-reel ; 

They bak’d and they churn’d, and made 
the good cheese, 

No new-fangl’d notions their muscles to 
ease. 

On Sunday, to “meeting” the people would 


go, 
And sit without stove when flying the 
snow ; 


A little foot-stove might warm the cold 
feet, 


And be handed alongto another one’s seat. 


‘the pews they were square, the seats they 
were hard, 


And children would squeak where panels 
were bar’d. 


At noon they would gather and talk of the 
news, 


And, afternoon, come again to their pews. 

Great changes have come, and the years 
gone by; 

No longer the wheel and home-shuttle fly ; 

But—noble is life—and noble are they 

Who’ve gleaned up their their his’try for 
Century day. 


So joy do 1 give you from one of old 
stock, 


Who, living among you, was—— 
CynTHIA LOCKE. 


ANECDOTES 


Every village has “characters” as 
well as its famous men, and there 
were several of the character type in 
Seward’s Village. 

“Maney” Hibbard, as she was 
called, was supported many years 
by the town. She had a temper 
ferocious. She 
would get so angry at the women 
at whose house she was stopping 
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that she would lash herself into a 
fit and throw herself upon the floor 
and foam at the mouth. 

The women so disliked to have 
old “Maney” around that they 
would plead with their husbands on 
the morning of town meeting not 
to “bid off” this unfortunate pauper. 
When the bidding began, there 
would be profound silence. It 
could rarely get under way with- 
out an adjournment to a store or 
tavern, where a treat would be of- 
fered to all bidders. This tempta- 
tion would unseal the silent lips 
and the poor creature would be bid 
off to a dozen persons, for nobody 
would dare to go home and face 
his wife with the information that 
he had dared to take her for more 
than a month, and on the first day 
of each month, she would be 
promptly taken to the next place, 
if 1oads had to be specially broken 
out to get her there. 

Mrs. Pompey Woodward, a 
coloied woman, was another of the 
“characters” of the town. In_ her 
way she was of a proud spirit. On 
the first Sunday after her arrival 
in town, as Pompey’s bride, as they 
approached the meetinghouse,  sit- 
ting on the same horse, she was 
ove.-heard saying, “Hold up your 
head, Pomp, they will all look at 
us,” as was undoubtedly the case. 
When the . pews of the second 
meetinghouse were sold, she insist- 
ed on Pompey’s buying a pew on 
the lower floor “where the respect- 
able people sat.” She wanted a 
house which would be the equal of 
any in town. She prevailed upon 
Pompey to take down an old house, 
and erect a two-story (or “upright’’) 
house. They got the frame raised 
and there the work ceased. Final- 
ly they boarded off a little room in 
one corner, in which they lived as 
best they could. While living in 
this plight, the old woman entered 
a store in Keene to do some shop- 


ping, and said to the trader, “Only 
three men in our neighborhood 
have upright houses, Deacon Sew- 
ard, Captain Seward and Mr. Wood- 
ward.” 

She stammered badly, which can- 
not here be imitated, but which 
added to the grotesque nature of her 
speech. As winter approached, 
the neighbors clearly saw that the 
Woodwards could never go through 
the season in that fashion and they 
clubbed together and took the old 
frame and some timber which they 
provided and built them a little 
cottege; but the old lady was ex- 
ceedingly dissatisfied because it was 
not an “upright” house. 

Another woman of _ eccentric 
character was a town charge for a 
long time. She was a good woman, 
but very sensitive and peculiar in 
her disposition. Children enjoyed 
calling upon her, because of her 
very quaint observations. On one 
occasion when some young ladies 
called at her cottage, she said: “I 
never drink tea, for it unravels my 
nerves.” 


THE CLD SCHOOLHOUSE* 


I remember, well remember, the school- 
house on the hill, 

And the band of youthful schoolmates I 
well remember still; 

That band, alas! is broken—the grave has 
had a share, 

And some are widely scattered—they are 
gone, we know not where. 


I remember the old bucket that then hung 
in the well; 

To sink it in the crystal fount how from 
the curb it fell; 

When we had dipped the bucket deep, and 
filled it to the brim, 

We drew it dripping from the well and 
drank from its mossy rim. 


I remember all the teachers, each one in 
their turn,— 

Some were mild and cheerful, others were 
harsh and stern; 

Some would try to please us and our 
weary hours beguile, 

Others would oft’ner greet us with a 
frown than with a smile.” 


*Verse from a poem written by Dauphin W. Wilson. 
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One of Sullivan’s “sons,” (Dr. G. 
W. Keith) sent this to the Cen- 
tennial Celebration: 

“Tl know something about our 
public schools—and will give a few 
of the sweet, slippery and sticky 
reminiscences of my _ school-boy 
days—especially the stick-y. When 
I first began to yearn for an educa- 
tion | lived in ‘Varmount,’ and was 
four years of age. My parents told 
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time came for the boy’s recess, I 
had resolved, as soon as I was out, 
to play the role of Prodigal Son and 
return home. I knew two of the 
boys—Ike Kingsbury, a little 
rusty, scrawny chap in nankeen 
breeches and dirty white jacket, 
with bare feet and sore toes, and 
Gabriel, not the original, but Gabriel 
Doaney, a_ tall-round-shouldered 
French boy, whose complexion re- 
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ScHooLHouse, District No. 3. Burtt 1849. 
Reunion of Scholars previous to 1860, 10th June, 1911. 29 present. 
Dr. S. M. Dinsmoor, Teacher. 


me I was not old enough to go to 
school, but I knew better, and so 
like Mary’s little lamb, I followed 
my sister to school one day, and 
was uncomfortably seated upon the 
low bench, and there I sat—the 
longest hour I had ever known— 
feeling like the disobedient cock 
down in the well, who ‘ne’er had 
been in this condition, but for my 
mother’s prohibition! Before the 


sembled the inside of mouldy hem- 
lock bark; and these two I tried to 
persuade to run away, but they 
were loyal and would not go, and 
when the raps came on the window- 
sash, the good boys went in and I 
ran for home, keeping an eye over 
my shoulder to see if I was not 
being pursued by the teacher—not 
being able to understand that my 
room would be better than my com- 
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pany. I did not go to school again 
for two years, and then was sent. 
I walked a mile and a half, and 
stood in the dignified presence of 
the teacher, Madame Wood, ma- 
triculated—that is, told her my 
name, and saw her write it down 
in a little green-covered book—and 
commenced storing my mind with 
the lore of the public school, and 
with school-boy — tricks—especially 
the latter. Before the first term 
ended I had learned to read in the 
‘Easy Lessons,’ to spell words of 
two syliables, to chew gum, whis- 
per, throw paper wads, spill my ink, 
tread on the next boy’s toes, make 
the girls giggle by facial contor- 
tions, ‘sass’ the teacher, fight with 
the boys, throw stones through the 
window, and run away at intermis- 
sion to attend ‘training’ at Keene. 
I had been kept after school, had 
held down a nail, toed the mark for 
an hour with my hands behind me, 
had been sent home (though I 
never went more than half way), 
had had my ears boxed and pulled, 
had been gently swayed to and fro 
by my foretop (which undoubtedly 
caused the premature barefooted- 
ness on top of my head), and wal- 
loped with a birch stick. I remem- 
ber the evening after the last men- 
tioned performance asking my 
mother if our school was a publick 
school, and remarking that I had no 
fault to find with the pub part of it, 
but the lick was not agreeable.” 


In one of Mrs. Edwards’ poem, 
she says: 


Once again I tread the pathway 
Leading to the school-room door; 
Once again I list to voices 
We, on earth, shall hear no more: 
Once again as when the shadows 
‘Of those autumn evenings fell, 
I can hear the clear tones ringing 
Of the dear old study bell. 


How all fun and laughter vanished 
When we heard its warning sound; 
No rest then, until the values 
Of x, y, and z were found; 
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How we strove for thoughts deep hidden 
Milton’s epic lines among, 

Or stored up with mem’ry’s treasures 
Some loved poet’s glad, sweet song. 


MEETING HousE 


The second meetinghouse built 
in Seward’s Village was 49 by 37 
feet with porches at the east and 
west ends, through which were 
reached the side, or end entrance 
to the audience room. In_ each 
porch was a stairway leading to the 
gallery. The front door opened di- 
rectly into the broad isle, at the op- 
posite, or northern, end of which 
was the pulpit. The pulpit was 
reached by a long flight of stairs. 
The pulpit front and the stairs and 
balustrade and gallery fronts and 
supporting columns were painted a 
light blue. There was a thick 
cushion upon the pulpit to support 
the Bible. 

The pews were of the prevailing 
“square pew type” of that period. 
All were provided with doors. 
The ends and doors of the pews 
were panelled. There was a 
“spindle balustrade,” or as some- 
times expressed “ a row of little 
spindles,” about the tops of the 
sides of the pews, each “spindle” 
being about six inches or more long. 
Most of these “spindles” could be 
turned around, which often  fur- 
nished amusement for little chil- 
dren during service. 

These pews were unpainted and 
as time went on, rude boys. whit- 
tled them very badly. Contrary to 
custom, there was no sounding 
board over the pulpit. There were 
two services on each Sunday, at 
10:30 a. m. and 1 o’clock p. m. with 
a Sunday School between the two 
services. The sermon was often 
an hour in length. One pastor had 
sermons which it took two hours 
to deliver, preaching one half in the 
forenoon and the other half in the 
afternoon. The choir was com- 
posed of all persons who were will- 
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ing to sing. The hymn book was 
Watts’ and Select Hymns. There 
was no musical instrument except 
a bass viol. Reuben Morse “pitch- 
ed the tunes” for many years. 
During the long prayer (which 
was rarely less than fifteen, and 
often twenty minutes in length), 
the audience stood, the uncushioned 
seats in the old square pews being 
raised on hinges. At the close of 
the prayer, these seats were drop- 
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with no fire, through those intermi- 
nably long sermons, in midwinter. 
The caretaker used to be required 
to wash the meetinghouse twice a 
year and sweep it six times. 
Neither of the first two meeting- 
houses had a spire or bell. 

In spite of discomforts, the old 


meetinghouse endeared itself to 
the people. The following — lines 


written on the day of the last church 
service in the above described 
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ped almost simultaneously, with an 
uproarious clash. 

The outside of the building was 
painted in a yellowish tint with 
white trimmings. 

In 1826 a stove was allowed for 
the first time, and the meetinghouse 
caretaker was required “to provide 
fuel for the stove, and keep a fire 
when necessary.” Previous to this, 
the only heat was furnished by foot 
stoves carried by the women who 
usually obtained their live coals 
from the open fireplace of Enoch 
Woods, near the meetinghouse. It 
required strong moral courage on 
the part of our forefathers to sit, 


DepicaATeD Dec. 7, 1848. 


building are from a poem by 
Dauphin Wilson, one of the faith- 
ful attendants at the old church. 


LEAVING THE OLD 
MEETINGHOUSE. 


Farewell, these old gray walls, farewell; 
Farewell each foot-worn aisle. 

How many score the friends who here 
Have met us with a smile. 


Like autumn leaves torn from the trees, 
They’re scattered far and wide. 

Some rest in yonder burying ground, 
There sleeping side by side. 


Some chose a home still further north, 
Where ’neath the frosts and snows, 

Far from their early childhood’s home, 
Their bodies now repose. 
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Some made the distant west their home, 
Nearer the setting sun, 

And on the prairies sank to rest, 
Their earthly work well done. 


Some, too, passed through the “Golden 


Gate,” 
A fortune there to gain, 
Where gold is found in shining sands, 
On California’s plain. 


Some made the sunny South their home, 
In days long since gone by, 

And sleep their last long dreamless sleep 
Beneath its genial sky. 


And some of those who now remain, 
Who oft have met us here, 

Have heads all silvered o’er with age, 
With frost of many a year. 


Their life lamps burn but dimly now; 
The flick’ring soon will cease; 

And heavn'ly light will guide their steps, 
Where all is rest and peace. 


These old walls, too, must soon come down 
Be levelled with the ground; 

Like those who once did worship here, 
‘Vhey’ll soon be scattered round. 


Whene’er a fragment I shall see, 
*Twill in my mind renew 

The thought of friends, so near and dear, 
Who sat in every pew. 


The Sullivan minister enjoys the 
use of a good parsonage, beautiful 
for its situation, which commands 
a fine view of Monadnock and many 
hills and mountains to the south 
and south-east, with views of peaks 
in Massachusetts and Vermont. 
This parsonage was willed to the 
society by Asa Ellis who died Feb. 
14, 1874. 

One of the early ministers stipu- 
lated that 35 cords of wood should 
be annually drawn to his house by 
the parish. Similar arrangements 
were made with some of the later 
ministers. The provision for the 
pastor's wood was finally made 
permanent by the will of James 
Comstock, who died April 6, 1861, 
and willed to the society a valuable 
woodlot. 


Cemeteries, Funerals, Etc. 


On March 4, 1797, a committee 
of six men was chosen to lay out 
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the burying-ground in form. They 
proceeded to do so, and a chart of 
the ground was prepared on sheep- 
skin parchment, which was then, or 
later, fastened to stout cloth. On 
this chart, the lots were properly 
delineated and the names _ of lot- 
takers inserted from time to time, 
as they were taken. As a result of 
this extraordinary foresight on the 
part of the founders of this town, 
it has been possible to _ identify 
every grave in the old cemetery, 
with possibly the exception of those 
in a single lot of which the lot- 
taker’s name had become illegible 
upon the old chart. 

On March 13, 1827, the town vot- 
ed to purchase a hearse and build a 
house to keep it in. On the eighth 
day of the preceding December, 
Samuel Osgood died. There had 
been a heavy fall of snow, which 
had been melted by a thaw, and the 
roads were exceedingly muddy. 
It was decided to convey his body 
to the grave upon the body of a 
wagon, in consequence of the bad 
travelling. This was the first corpse 
in town which had been carried to 
a grave upon a wheeled _ vehicle. 
In winter, however, when the snow 
was deep and drifted, a few bodies 
had been conveyed to the cemetery 
upon ox sleds. The body of 
Nathan Bolster, whose funeral oc- 
curred in the midst of a howling 
snow storm in February, was thus 
carried to the grave. 

The hearse was built within a 
month from the day the town had 
authorized its construction. It was 
hurriedly finished at the last, that 
it might be used at the funeral of 
Sparhawk Kendall, who died on 
April 4 of the same year. His body 
was the first which was borne to its 
grave in Sullivan upon a regular 
hearse. The hearse-house was built 
the same year exactly where the 
gate of the cemetery is now placed. 
Forty dollars was paid for making 
the hearse and hearse-house. 











During its existence that hearse 
called at nearly every door in Sulli- 
van. It was a clumsy vehicle, for 
one horse, with heavy black cloth 
curtains at the sides and rear end, 
the bottom of the curtains being 
edged with deep black fringe. Dur- 
ing the funeral service, the coffin 
was covered with the heavy black 
pall, called the “burying-cloth.” 
The service, anciently, was of great 
length, the sermon alone often oc- 
cupying an hour, not to speak of 
the Bible reading, prayers and 
hymns. Few flowers were used, 
only simple bouquets or wreaths of 


common garden flowers in_ their 
season, or perhaps a few’ wild 
flowers. At the funeral of Mrs. 


Daniel Wilson, in 1825, a bunch of 
tansy in blossom was laid upon the 


pall. If winter, the absence of 
flowers, the chilly air, and _ the 
dreary services rendered such an 


occasion a most gloomy procedure. 

All the citizens of the town, as a 
rule, attended funerals in olden 
times. At one funeral, a town 
meeting was adjourned, for a time, 
to afford all an opportunity to be 
present. Mourners were _ seated, 
during the services, with a math- 
metical precision, beginning with 
the “head mourner,” (because plac- 
ed at the head of the coffin), and 
proceeding according tothe vary- 
ing grades of blood relationship. 
Complaints were not infrequently 
heard of those who were “not plac- 
ed as near the corpse as they should 
have been.” Errors on the part of 
the “conductor of the funeral” were 
likely to be forcefully brought to 
his notice. 

After the long service was con- 
cluded, the assembled friends “took 
leave of the departed.” This leave- 
taking called forth a certain mor- 
bid curiosity to watch the chief 


mourners as they took their leave, 
to see “how they took it,” to quote 
After all 
at the 


the current expression. 
had taken their last look 
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face of the deceased, a white cloth 
was placed over the face of the 
corpse, and the coffin was then clos- 
ed and the pall wrapped about it. 
It was then fastened to the bier, on 
the ends of whose legs were rude 
castors. This bier, surmounted by 
the coffin, was then trundled into 
the body of the hearse. This action 
produced a squeaking, grating 
sound, strikingly noticeable on such 
an occasion. Children -were some- 
times frightened with the thought 
that the corpse was screaming. 

As a rule there was no committal 
service, nor any special religious 
service at the grave. The minister 
rarely went to the grave, except 
upon some occasion of unusual in- 
terest. After the coffin had been 
deposited in tha’ grave, the con- 
ductor of the funeral thanked the 
bearers and all who had assisted in 
any way upon the solemn occasion, 
and usually invited all to return to 
the late home of the deceased, 
where it was expected that a 
bountiful dinner would be served, 
often largely or wholly provided by 
neighbors, and of which the greater 
portion would partake. 

Until 1827, it had been the cus- 
tom to serve liquors at funerals. 
Sometimes they were set upon a 
table, where anyone could help 
one’s self. Sometimes a punch was 
served. The “parson” was polite- 
ly served first, who sometimes al- 
lowed his glass to be replenished, 
and who rarely refused to be serv- 
ed. 

After the bell was placed in the 
church belfry in 1860 it was cus- 
tomary to toll for the death of any- 
one in town. The bell was tolled 
for a quarter of an hour or more, 
with long intervals between the 
strokes of nearly a minute in 
length. At the conclusion, the age 
was struck, by giving as many 
strokes as there were completed 
years*in the deceased person’s age. 
After another pause, a single stroke 
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was given if the person were a 
male, and two strokes if a female. 
It was not customary to toll for 
infants under three years of age. 
On the day of the burial, if the 
procession passed the church, the 
bell was tolled while it passed. 


Tragedies, Casualties, Fires, Etc. 


Grim tragedy entered this peace- 
ful village, as it is wont to do in 
every locality. It made no dis- 
tinction of persons, and often laid 
low an individuality which the vil- 
lage least desired to spare. Both 
old and young were victims. On 
Nov. 2, 1897, occurred one of the 
saddest and most shocking trage- 
dies which ever occurred in Sew- 
ard’s Village. Leland Ernest 
Ileald, a little boy two years of age, 
was fatally shot, while sitting on 
his mother’s lap. A neighbor was 
calling upon Mr. Heald, and they 
were looking at guns. While ex- 
amining a gun, the man happened 
to discharge it. 

The muzzle by an_— unlucky 
chance, was so. pointed that the 
bullet pierced the little boy’s heart 
and he soon expired. It was an- 
other of the many cases of “I did 
not know it was loaded.” Nothing 
could induce the mother to ever 
afterward live in the house where 
the accident occurred. 

Insanity was the cause of two 
murders in town, and carelessness 
was responsible for several casual- 
ties. 

In May 1842, James Estey lost an 
eye. He had been suffering from 
an acute pain in the eye for some 
time. It was thought, at first, that 
he had scratched it with the thorn 
of a gooseberry bush near which 
he was playing, but later circum- 
stances disproved this view. The 
eye had begun to obtrude from his 
head when the surgeons advised its 
removal. The operation was per- 
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formed by Amos Twitchell, M. D., 
one of the best and ablest surgeons 
of New England. It was_ before 
the days of ether. The poor fellow 
was fastened into a chair and the 
operation lasted thirty-five minutes. 
The agony of the boy during the 
operation was almost indescribable. 
His screams were heard a long 
distance. On removing the eye it 
was found that seven tumors, of 
varying sizes, had begun to de- 
velop in the eye-socket, and had 
nearly pushed his eye out of his 
head. Young Estey was then 
eighteen years of age. He surviv- 
ed this ordeal many years. 

In 1809, the dwelling of Daniel 
Wilson was burned. Two daugh- 
ters, Sally and Betsey, were “fix- 
ing’ to get married. The flax 
wheels were humming and tow and 
flax were much in evidence. While 
they we-e busily spinning, a dog 
chased a cat through the room. 
His tail brushed through the open 
fre and caught afire. He switched 
it into the flax, of which there was 
an abundance lying around, and no 
kuman power could save the house 
which was soon in flames. Very 
little was saved from the wreck. 
The household goods, including a 
fine outfit for the two girls, “went 
up in smoke.” Sally expeditiously 
renewed her preparations and was 
married “inside the frame of the 


house being erected on the new 
site,” Jan. 1, 1810. 


WAR-TIME LADS OF 
SEWARD’S VILLAGE.* 


“They heard their country calling 
Upon her sons for aid: 

With patriotic fervor, 
They cheerfully obeyed. 


They left their friends behind them— 
Their homes where they were born; 

Where passed their early childhood, 
Their youth’s bright, happy morn. 


Where balls flew swift and thickest, 
They stood in firm array: 


*From a poem by Dauphin W. Wilson, Esq. 
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Where steel met steel the fiercest, 
They onward forced their way. 


They fought for right and freedom, 
And not for worldly fame. 

No stain’s on their escutcheon; 
Each left an honored name.” 


One of our lads, Asahel Nims, 
marched from Keene, on that event- 
ful Friday morning, April 21, 1775, 
under Capt. Isaac Wyman. After 
the men were enlisted, a faint- 
hearted fellow showed cowardice, 
and wished to be excused. There 
was opposition to this, but young 
Nims, overhearing the argument, 
exclaimed, “Let the coward go. I 
will take his place.” He did so. 
He left his little clearing and the 
young woman who was to have be- 
come his wife, and marched with 
Captain Wyman, and was made a 
“sergeant” in his company. Cap- 
tain Stiles commanded the company 
at Bunkér Hill, and there young 
Nims offered up his life, the first 
man, from that soil which now con- 
stitutes Sullivan, to lose his life in 
battle. His name, with others of 
the slain, is on a bronze tablet, plac- 
ed upon a gate of the Bunker Hill 
enclosure. 

There were about 67 men, who 
came to the little village of Sulli- 
van, and settled farms during or 
soon after the war, who had seen 
service in the Revolution. 

An interesting feature in the his- 
tory of any town was its military 
company or companies. In the old 
colonial days and until the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the militia 
consisted practically of all effective 
men. During the Revolution, and 
for some time after, the militia was 


divided into two classes, the train- © 


ing band and the alarm list. The 
“training days” were occasions of 
much merriment for the boys. It 
was the custom for the subordinate 
officers of the company to rally the 
men at some convenient point, at 
a very early hour of the morning, 
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and march to the captain’s house 
and fire a salute to waken him, 
which was regarded in reality as a 
complimentary salute. Sometimes 
the fun was carried too far. 

When Josiah G. White was the 
captain, not contented with firing 
the salute in his yard, some of the 
“boys” entered the house (houses 
in those days were never, or rarely, 
fastened) and discharged their 
firearms up the chimney, in the old 
fashioned fireplace... Mrs. White 
had her “baking” lying upon the 
hearth, and the soot which was dis- 
lodged utterly ruined all her pies, 
bread, beans, etc. 

The regimental muster occurred 
in September or October of each 
year and was the great holiday of 
the season. Venders of fruit, 
candy and gingerbread, and hawk- 
ers and peddlers of all descriptions 
frequented the field. Men, women, 
and children came from all the 
towns whose militia was represent- 
ed. It was more exciting than the 
modern circus. Cider and strong 
drinks were freely sold and used. 
The canteens of the soldiers, which 
held a quart, were’ usually '''well 
filled in the morning, and, it is fair 
to presume, were empty before 
night, in some cases at least. 

A brigade muster was an unusual 
event. There were several thous- 
and men in line and thousands of 
people came to witness the spec- 
tacle. 

One notable 
character was the great brigade 
muster in Swanzey in 1810, 
when Philemon Whitcomb of that 
town was the major general of the 
3rd Division. Swanzey was Whit- 
comb’s home and he took the great- 
est pride in making this one of the 
most remarkable events of his life. 
There were as many as 4,000 sol- 
diers in line and twice as many 
spectators were present. The last 
muster of the old time militia in 
this vicinity was at Keene, October 


occasion of that 
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2, 1850. The companies had fine 
and brilliant uniforms, but the rain 
poured down in torrents during a 
large part of the time. The _ in- 
spection and review took place, but 
the ceremonies were much curtail- 
ed and the heavy rain spoiled the 
appearance of everything. 

Of the men and lads who served 
in the Civil War from Sullivan, 
nearly half lost their lives in battle 
or by disease incidental to army 
life. The sacrifice was very pre- 
cious and costly for a little town 
of this size. They were sincerely 
mourned, but no relative has ever 
been heard to wish that they had 
remained at home and avoided the 
danger. 

Silas L. Black, an “only son of a 
widowed mother,” enlisted Sept. 
6, and was mustered in Sept. 17, 
1861. He died of disease at Budds 
Ferry, Md., Dec. 20, 1861, and his 
body was the first soldier brought 
back to town for burial. The event 
occasioned much sympathy and in- 
terest. 

Of Lieut. Milan D. Spaulding it 
is said “with the exception of chills, 
he did not see a sick day in the ser- 
vice. He was in every engagement 
(and the list is an exceedingly long 
one) in which his company was en- 
gaged, except First Bull Run and 
Drury’s Bluff. He was never in 
the hospital, never rode a step on 
any march, and came home without 
a scratch.” This regiment was in 
many of the greatest battles of the 
war. No Sullivan man ever had a 
finer war record. 

Ormond F. Nims was connected 
for six years, as lieutenant, captain, 
and major, with the old Boston 
Light Artillery. In the Civil War 
he served three years and _ five 
months as the captain of the fam- 
ous “Nims Battery,” and “for gal- 
lant and meritorious services dur- 
ing the war,” he received the three 
brevet ranks of major, lieutenant 


colonel and colonel. He attained 
the most distinguished rank of any 
native of the town during the Civil 
War. His battery has an honor- 
able place in the history of that 
great conflict. 

There were in the Civil War, 23 
men who belonged to the town of 
Sullivan, 33 who were natives or 
former residents, and 19 more who 
came there to live afterwards, mak- 
ing a grand total of 75, connected 
with Sullivan, who participated in 
that memorable conflict. 

July 4, 1867, a soldier’s monu- 
ment, the first in the state to be 
dedicated, was appropriately dedi- 
cated to Sullivan’s “unreturning 
braves,” ten of them, who gave 
their lives for their country. 

On this monument are inscribed 
the names and records of those ten 
men; at the dedication of the monu- 
ment an address, by Captain C. F. 
Wilson, closed with these words: 
“So long as that granite rests on its 
foundation, so long as those inscrip- 
tions remain in the marble, so long 
os that spire rises toward heaven, 
long after our bodies have gone 
back to dust, and our spirits return- 
cd unto God who gave them, will 
generation after generation rise up 
and call you blessed.” 


Literary “Lights” of Seward’s 
Village. 

The village has produced a few 
writers who were endowed by 
nature with a natural genius for 
poetry and prose composition. 

Captain Eliakim Nims was a 
born humorist, in the most proper 
sense of that term. His wit was 


‘ original and harmless, yet pointed 


and entertaining. He was a ready 
versifier and could produce poetry 
on the spur of the moment. He 
was a natural rhymester. One day, 
Benaiah Cooke, the editor of the 
Cheshire Republican, meeting him 
upon the street in Keene, said to 
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him: “Mr. Nims, I hear that you 
can make a poem on the spot, as 
quickly as ever Watts did.” Mr. 
Nims replied: “I can sir.” Then 
said Mr. Cooke, “Give me one now.” 
Immediately, Capt. Nims began: 
“Of all the villains whom God forsook, 
His name,—it was Benaiah Cook. 
The earth was glad, and Heaven willin’, 
To let the Devil have the villain.” 
There was no ill feeling between 
the men and Mr. Cooke enjoyed the 
joke (for it was only intended as 
such) and appreciated the readi- 
ness with which Mr. Nims reeled 
off the poetry. 
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with regard to courtship. After 
meeting with a refusal from that 
same young lady, he was ashamed 
to go where any of the boys would 
see him and crawled into a shed. 
Eventually he fell asleep, and roll- 
ed into the hog pen. He was then 
obliged to go home at once, in that 
sorry plight, and, on the way, he 
encountered some of the boys and 
was obliged to confess the affair. 
Captain Nims immediately compos- 
ed a most humorous poem upon the 
subject. 

The citizens of the town long 
preserved a riddle. invented by 











Representatives of Sullivan families at the Golden Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Dauphin 
W. Wilson, at Keene, November 3, 1886. 


If anything happened that was 
ridiculous, he was quite likely to 
describe the subject in verse. A 
certain young fellow of the olden 
time desired to pay his addresses to 
a proud-spirited young woman who 
would not listen to him. The fel- 
low, not doubting that his company 
would be acceptable to any lady, 
had made known to the boys that 
he was going to the house “to stay 
with the young lady,” as_ the ex- 
pression was used in olden time 


Captain Nims. A black boy, nam- 
ed David, went to Keene one day 
and bought a kettle. He came 
home, mounted on a brown horse, 
carrying his kettle on his head, with 
the three legs up. It was a comical 
sight, and Mr. Nims, who saw it, 
immediately composed this riddle: 

“Black upon black, 

And black upon brown; 


Three legs up 
And six legs down.” 


Cynthia Locke was a lyric poet- 
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ess of much credit. One of her 
poems appears in this article. 

Dauphin W. Wilson was a bal- 
ladist, and the true spirit of poetry 
was in his nature. He was par- 
ticularly attached to his native 
town, and every object of interest 
which ever existed in the town was 
treasured by him in memory. The 
old meetinghouse, the schoolhouse, 
of his childhood, the old cemetery, 
the old halls and stores, all re-ap- 
peared in his imagination over and 
over again. Extracts from several 
of his poems have already been 
given. 

Rev. Josiah Peabody was a 
satirist who did not always spare 
the feelings of those whom his 
satire hit. He was a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, belonged to a 
family of great distinction in New 
England, and had inherited a fond- 
ness for wit and sarcasm which 
characterized much of his literary 
work. He published several poems 
in thegocal county papers, some of 
which Age deserving of a place in 
a permare@mt collection of literature. 

Marquis DeLafayette Collester, 
a young man of great promise, who 
died before he had fully developed 
his latent powers, early evinced a 
poetic talent of a high order. At 
his graduation at  Bernarston, 
Mass., he read an original poem, 
which was a production of much 
excellence, graceful in form, and 
stately in movement. He graduat- 
ed from Middlebury, Vt., College, 
became a lawyer, also the principal 
of a seminary in Minnesota, and 
died early in life. He was a bril- 
liant young man whose light was 
too early extinguished. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from his 
graduation poem: 


HEROES OF PYMOUTH ROCK 


There is 2. spot of fair ancestral name, 

Rich in historic narrative and fame, 

The home of purity—New  England’s 
pride,— 
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The place where exiled heroes lived and 
died. 

Where once was wilderness and gloom and 
strife, 

See villages and cities spring to life; 

Where once was ignorance and vice and 
crime, 

Now hear the merry church bells weekly 
chime; 

Where threats of savage vengeance filled 
the air, 

Now list the sweet persuasiveness of 
prayer. 

Methinks with less preliminary talk 

You would anticipate “Old Plymouth 
Rock,” 

The spot where truth first lit her beacon 
fires, 

And with a dauntless zeal that never tires, 

Did struggle to maintain on every hand 

Religious freedom and the rights of man. 

Her sturdy champions left upon our shore 

Impressions that will live forevermore. 

Undying records of their deeds we find 

Within the grateful hearts of all mankind. 

Man’s right to worship God as he might 
choose 

Was once a theme for critical reviews; 

— _ the Mayflower’s weather-beaten 
ee 

Its stormy way toward Plymouth Rock 
did feel, 

When first upon our bleak, deserted soil, 

With courage rare, and persevering toil, 

Undaunted by the storm or billows’ toss, 

They reared the standard of the Chris- 
tian cross, 

An era dawned upon the sin-stained earth, 

Surcharged wi.h blessing, and replete with 
worth; 

“Freedom to worship God” did then en- 
gage 

The rapt attention of that haughty age; 

— the brow of heaven, with words of 

re, 

The sacred motto mounted higher, higher, 

And, like the star of Bethlehem, stood still, 

The prophecy of ages to fulfil. 


By far the best writer of verse 
whom Sullivan has yet produced is 
Mrs. Edwards, whose’ maiden 
name was Ellen Sophia Keith. 
Although she was born in Keene, 


she had lived in Sullivan from her 


earliest childhood until her father’s 
decease, although away much of the 
time, engaged in teaching. 

She was well educated, and was 
an excellent school teacher as well 
as a poetess of especial merit. Her 
poems have been one of the features 
of the exercises at Old Home Day 
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gatiierings in Sullivan. Sullivan 
has its Old Home Week Associa- 
tion, and has held some interesting 
and happy meetings, and welcomed 
back to the soil of the old home the 
sons and daughters that have made 
their homes in other towns. 

We can imaging them on Old 
Home Day as they bid adieu to the 
old home town, this little village 
which has been depicted as Sew- 
ard’s Village, lovingly saying, ‘in 
the words of their own poetess, 
Mrs. Edwards: 


Tenderly we dwell and fondly 
Upon those of our dear band 

Who, grown weary in life’s struggle, 
Clasped death’s kind and gentle hand, 


And, with faith serene, unwav’ring, 
Passed to that immortal shore 

Where, like fragrant breath of lilies 
Love flows round them evermore. 


We still linger ’mid the turmoil 
Of this earth, our work not done; 
But our eyes are turning westward 
Toward the setting of life’s sun. 
But, although our locks are whitening, 
‘|hough joy: after joy departs, 
Let us, as we journey homeward, 
Keep sweet summer in our hearts. 


Let us on to heights more lofty 
‘Lhan we dreamed of in our youth; 
Pause not in our earnest striving 
After knowledge, wisdom, truth. 
Over life’s rough, stony pathway, 
Let us walk with courage true, 
Till for us Heaven’s gates are opened 
And we bid this world adieu. 


(The material for the foregoing article has been ‘aken from the History of Sulli- 
van (by permission, the History is copyrighted), and much has been copied verbatim. 


It would be impossible to improve on Dr. Seward’s graphic descriptions. 


It has been 


at.empted merely to place before the reader some few of the many interesting parts 


of the Sullivan Town History.) 





IN THE COUNTRY 


By Ruth Bassett Eddy. 


In June, one song-filled, golden day, 
Where nature laughed o’er stretch of field, 


I saw a lone hill far away, 


Where five white tomb-stones stood revealed. 
Resting alone upon that hill 
The dead lay happily and still. 
The peace of earth and wind and sky 
Sang e’er to them a lullaby. 
Away from pain and fret and tears— 
An endless sleep thro’ endless years. 


And oft, since then, mid stormy strife 
Of city din and shrieking life, 
Of traffic’s roar and fickle trade, 
Where souls are lost and fortunes made, 
I’ve thought of that far, lonely hill 
Where stood the grave-stones white and still; 
And wished, when death’s sleep came to me, 
I might know such serenity. 








CONCORD POST OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


By George W. Parker. 


“We won’t come back till it’s 
over over there’”—thus they sang as 
they confidently left our shores, the 
first American Army to cross the 
Atlantic to participate in a war 
waged on European soil. They 
made good their promise in a way 
that won highest and_ unstinted 
praise from commanding officers 
of other countries and which in- 
scribed their names in letters of 
gold in the temple of world peace 
and freedom—the memory of man- 
kind. 

If the task so courageously and 
throughly accomplished by _ the 
boys in khaki had been followed by 
equal energy and dispatch in recon- 
struction and re-adjustment, we 
would not now—two anda_ half 
years after the armistice was sign- 
ed—be confronted with the spec- 
tacle of a world in upheaval and 
grave domestic problems to solve 
because of long-deferred world 
peace and general instability. 

The same high principles of 
loyalty to truth and justice that led 
the doughboys to spread consterna- 
tion in the camp of the Boche and, 
like the chivalric knights of old, 
succor distressed humanity charac- 
terize them today. Though dis- 
banded and scattered as soldiers of 
peace in various industries, they 
have preserved their solidarity and 
the same purpose actuates their ef- 
forts as members of their organiza- 
tion—The American Legion. 

Post Number 21 of Concord, is 
the local branch affiliated with the 
national order which was organized 
in 1919 with posts established in 
every part of the country. Any ex- 
service man or woman is eligible 
for membership and every branch 
of service is represented in the 
roster whith is at the same time a 
list of the World War _ veterans 
who, like the Grand Army of the 





Republic, have dedicated their 
lives on the altar of their country’s 
freedom. j 
The purpose of the American Le- 
gion is well set forth in the pre- 
amble of the National Constitution 
adopted at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Nov. 10, 1919. “For God and 
Country, we associate ourselves 








Dr. Rosert O. BLoop. 


Three times elected Commander of 
Concord Post, No. 21. Served in Medical 
Corps with the 26th Division. Promoted 
to rank of Major and awarded Distinguish- 
ed Service Cross and Croix de Guerre. 
together for the following  pur- 
poses: To uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States 
of America; to maintain law and 
order; to foster and perpetuate a 
one hundred per cent Americanism; 
to preserve the memories and inci- 
dents of our association in the 
Great War; to inculcate a sense of 
individual obligation to the com- 
munity, state and nation; to com- 
bat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses, to make 
Right the master of Might; to pro- 
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mote peace and good will on earth; 
to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, free- 
dom and democracy; to consecrate 
and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpful- 
ness.” 

Post Number 21 was formed at a 
meeting held in the state armory, 
July 14, 1919. Nineteen ex-service 
men were present in response to the 
invitations sent out. After the ob- 
ject of the meeting had been stated, 
it was voted to organize, and the 
following officers were elected: Dr. 
Robert O. Blood, commander; An- 
drew Saltmarsh, vice-commander ; 
Dion C. Wingate, finance officer; 
Clifton A. Smith, adjutant; George 
W. Morrill, historian. 

The membership of the local post 
has grown steadily up to the pres- 
ent. It now includes 610 World 
War veterans, the largest number 
enrolled in any one post in the 
state. 

The roster appended is an honor 
roll of which Concord may well feel 
proud. 

The first state convention of the 
New Hampshire posts, American 
Legion, was held at The Weirs, 
August 28,1919. Delegates from all 
over the state were present and 
marked enthusiasm characterized 
the proceedings. An able board of 
officers was elected to supervize the 
affairs of the state organization. 
Concord post was represented by 
Robert C. Murchie and George W. 
Morrill. 

A delegation from the Post at- 
tended the decoration of Sergeant 
Andrew Jackson of Rochester at the 
state house. Governor John H. 
Bartlett, representing the French 
government, pinned on the breast 
of Sergt. Jackson the Croix de 
Guerre. Lieut. William Burnett 
was in charge of the guard of honor 
which was composed of Concord 
and Rochester ex-service men. The 
governor was accompanied by Ma- 
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jor Robert Johnston, acting chief 
of staff, and Major Philip Powers 
of the U. S. Army. Governor 
Bartlett read the citation from the 
headquarters of the French army 
which stated that the decoration 
was being conferred on Sergt. 
Jackson for brilliant conduct under 
fire in the Chateau Thierry sector, 
July 26, 1918, when he was wound- 
ed. 

E. E. Sturtevant Relief Corps, 
No. 24, presented the legion post 
with a beautiful silk flag, Nov. 7, 
1919. Minnie B. Chase made the 





Leigh S. Hatt, 
Vice-Commander. 
Ensign in U. S. N. R. F. (Aviation) 


presentation speech and Command- 
er Robert O. Blood accepted the 
gift in behalf of the post. 

The first memorial exercises for 
deceased comrades were held in the 
Auditorium, Sunday, Nov. 9, 1919, 
Commander Robert O. Blood pre- 
siding. Music was furnished by the 
Capital Male Quartet and an eight 
piece orchestra composed of ex- 
service men. 

Rev. H. A. Jump of Manchester, 
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the speaker on this occasion, spoke 
on “Following the Khaki.” He had 
served overseas as a “Y” man and 
related experiences over there. He 
felt confident that their experience 
in the World War would make the 
members of the American Legion 
better citizens here and their influ- 
ence would soon control the coun- 
try. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
George H. Reed, D..D. 

Rev. S. S. Drury, D. D., rector of 
St.. Paul School, in a forceful ad- 
dress outlined American aims and 
made it the plain duty of the men 
who had donned the uniform during 
the great conflict to see to it that 
they are carried out. Lieut. Peter 
Johnson was in charge of the ex- 
service men who attended in a 
body. 

The most impressive part of the 
program was the reading of Con- 
cord’s honor roll by Major George 
W. Morrill. A large red, white and 
blue illuminated shield was _ the 

only light in the theatre during the 
‘reading of the names. As_ each 
name was read, a gold star appear- 
ed in the center of the shield, forty- 
five stars telling the story of Con- 
cord’s loss in the war. During the 
roll call the entire audience stood 
and at the close, Bugler C. A. Smith 
sounded taps. 

Armistice Day, 1919, will, after 
Nov. 11, 1918, be long remembered, 
for this was the first anniversary of 
that epoch-making event. The cele- 
bration and parade that day was on 
a scale fitting the Capital City. All 
local civic and military organiza- 
tions, fraternities, schools, etc., par- 
ticipated. The line of march 
coverea the main part of the city 
and ended at the armory. The ob- 
servance of the day was on a more 
general scale than has been wit- 
nessed as is shown by the following 
array of participating orders: 


First Division 
Major C. E. Rexford; aids, Gen. 


George Cook, Major Russell Wil- 
kins, David E. Murphy, Capt. Ed- 
ward D. Toland, Miss Germaine 
Seully, Capt. Fred <A. Sprague, 
Wesley Andrews, H. F. Besse. 

Platoon of Police, Capt. Thomas 
P. Davis: Rainey’s Cadet Band of 
Manchester. Gen. Joab N. Patter- 
son and staff. Major Robert O. 
Blood, marshal; Co. M, N. H. State 
Guards; Concord H. S. Cadets; 
Grand Army of the Republic; City 
Government; Spanish War Veter- 
ans, Women’s Relief Corps; G. A. 
R. Ladies; J. N. Patterson Camp, 
S. of V.; Jessie Gove Killeen Aux- 
iliary, No. 2; Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. 


Second Division 

Charles G. Naughton, marshal; 
Jones’ Military Band of Manches- 
ter; Wm. B. Durgin Co. Employ- 
ees; Letter Carriers; Red Men; 
Order of Moose; Canton Wildey, 
I. O. O. F.; Canton Ladies; Sons 
of St. George; Daughters of St. 
George; Capital Grange, P. of H. 

Third Division 
Capt. John G. Winant, marsh- 
al; American Legion Band; stud- 
ents of St. Paul’s School; students 
of Concord schools. 

The enthusiastic response by citi- 
zens generally and the large num- 
ber of participating organizations 
made the Armistice Day parade of 
1919 one long to be remembered. 

One of the events of Armistice 
Week, 1919, was the dedication of a 
tablet at the court house yard to 
Gen. Charles A. Doyen, a Concord 
boy who rose to distinction as com- 
mander of the dashing, daring 
marines. He led the first marines 
across to participate in the fighting 
in conjunction with the allies. 

Chaplain Lyman Rollins, a Con- 
cord boy who served with distinc- 
tion in the World War, gave an in- 
spiring address at the dedication of 
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a memorial tablet in front of city 
hall. A large number of citizens 
assembled and the legion members 
were present in uniform. The band 
furnished music and the exercises 
were impressive. 

The bronze tablet bears the name 
of Concord men and women who 
died during the war and the list is 
as follows: 

Thomas H. Abbott, Dante J. Bar- 
atelli, Sidney W.  Beauclerk Jr., 
Robert C. Beckett, Frank Beggs, 
Herbert Bell, William M. Bour- 
deau, Charles Brooks, David 
suchan, Richard K. Clarke, Henry 
A. Coit, Richard S. Conover, 2nd., 
Paul E. Corriveau, John E. Davis, 
Charles Doyen, Herbert C. Drew, 
Walter 7. Drew, Irving J. Farley, 
Lucy N. Fletcher, Joseph N. Guy- 
ette, Clarence A. Hanlon, Roy S. 
Holland, Allen Hollis Jr., Henry 
F. Hollis, Jr., Harry Lambrukos, 
Ernest A. Laplante, Victor W. Le- 
may, John P. Mannion, John T. 
Martin, George E. Matson, Ernest 
Matthews, Charles J. McDonald, 
Harold W. McNeil, Charles H. 
Moberg, Jr., Theresa Murphy, 
Frank Opie, Harold R. Rogers, 
Joseph Sanel, Arthur O. Thomp- 
son, Raymond W. Thompson, 
Harry H. Turcotte, Ralph H. 
Turgeon, Carl V. Whidden, Leslie 
S. Whitman. 

The Armistice Ball, given in the 
armory the evening of Nov. 11, 
1919, was very successful and 
brought to a fitting close a memor- 
able day. Dion C. Wingate was 
the chairman of the ball commit- 
tee. The affair was patronized by 
about twelve hundred people and 
the post realized a profit of four 
hundred dollars. 

The election of officers to serve 
during 1920 took place Jan. 15, and 
resulted in the choice of Dr. Rob- 
ert O. Blood, Commander; James 
E. Kiley, vice-commander; Clifton 
A. Smith, adjutant; Dion C. Win- 
gate, finance officer; Richard |W. 
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Brown, historian; Rev. James K. 
Romeyn, chaplain. At the end of 
the year the secretary’s list of 
members contained 452 names. 
During the winter of 1919-1920, 
the American Legion conducted 


several moving picture benefits. 


Its chief activity was, however, in 
basketball, in which department of 











Cu'FTon A. SMITH. 


Post Adjutant since its organization. 
Served in A. E. F. with the 78th Division 
as Bugler in Co. G, 309th Infantry. 


sport it was represented by a fast 
quintette that met many outside 
teams and won its percentage of 
victories. Much interest centered 
in these games and the season was 
successful. The basketball com- 
mittee was composed of William 
H. Burnett, chairman, James E. 
Kiley and Peter Johnson. 

A noteworthy occasion in the 
history of the post was the pres- 
entation on Sunday, Feb. 22, 1920, 
of certificates from the French gov- 
ernment to the surviving relatives 
of those who fell in action. Judge 
James W. Remick was detained by 
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illness and Judge Charles R. Corn- 
ing gave the memorial address. 
The services were appropriate to 
the occasion. A feature that arous- 
ed favorable comment were the tab- 
leaux including characters repre- 
senting France and the United 
States, French and American sol- 
diers and sailors in uniform. 
Probably the most pretentious 
and at the same time the most pro- 
fitable social enterprise undertaken 
by the local post was the four day 
carnival that opened May 19, 1920. 
The whole affair was under the 
general direction of Christopher T. 
O’Malley, to whom great credit is 
due as also to all those who serv- 
ed on the several committees. 
The carnival opened with a 
parade of ex-service men, headed by 
Nevers’ Band. They proceeded to 
the armory which had been elab- 
orately decorated for the occasion. 
The affair was the biggest thing of 
the kind ever held in Concord. 
Senator George H. Moses came 
from Washington to be present 
and formally open the festivities. 
Nevers’ Band _ discoursed lively 
music, the decorations were gorge- 
ous and every attention was given 
the numerous throng by the sever- 
al committee members. Special 
invitations had been extended the 
G, A. R., many of whom _ were 
present,| and prominent people 
came from different parts of the 
state. There were all the charac- 
teristic features of a big carnival, 
booths of all kinds, fakirs, guessing 
contests, etc. The gross receipts 
the first evening amounted to $1400. 
The music for the second night 
was furnished by the American Le- 
gion orchestra, assisted by the 
Musical Cates, two of whom are 
members of this post. The receipts 
this evening were about $1100. The 
third evening, or Children’s Night, 
yielded the biggest and _ noisiest 
crowd and $1500 was taken in. The 
American Legion orchestra also 


furnished music for the last two 
days, the carnival closing with 
Saturday evening’s dance. While 
the receipts were gratifying, the 
amount cleared, owing to heavy 
expenses incurred in carrying out 
so pretentious a carnival, was $1000 
for the post and $400 awarded the 
auxiliary as their share. 

Sunday, May 23, the legion at- 
tended memorial services at the 
North Congregational Church,  to- 
gether with the G. A. R. and W. R. 
C., the Sons of Veterans, and the 
United Spanish War Veterans. As 


May 30th, came on Sunday, Me-. 


morial Day was observed on the 
3lst. The post participated in the 
usual Decoration Day exercises, 
co-operating with the Grand Army. 
On their return a luncheon’ was 
served by the ladies. 

The Fourth of July celebration 
last year was held on the fifth. 
Sunday evening a patriotic meeting 
was held in the auditorium. The 
legion participated in the parade 
of the 5th. 

The annual convention of the 
Department of New Hampshire, 
American Legion, was held at The 
Weirs, Aug. 24, 25, 1920, in con- 
junction with the G. A. R. Reunion. 
Concord Post No. 21, was repre- 
sented by six delegates as follows: 
Dr. Robert O. Blood, Leigh S. 
Hall, Christopher T. O’Malley, 
Robert C. Murchie, Andrew E. 
Saltmarsh, and James McDonald, 
who had a prominent part in the 
proceedings. 

As there was no special obser- 
vance of Armistice Day last year, 
the annual Victory Ball constituted 
the only reminder. This was, like 
its predecessor, a success in every- 
way, netting the post nearly $300. 
The committee in charge consisted 
of Geo. W. Morrill, Willis D. 
Thompson and G. Stuart Jacobs. 
Music was furnished by the Ameri- 
can Legion orchestra under the di- 
rection of Leon C. Stewartson. 
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A series of six community dances 
was conducted during the season of 
1920-21. Many ladies prominent 
in social circles served as patron- 
esses and these functions were 
much enjoyed. G. Stuart Jacobs 
was chairman of the committee in 
charge, the other members being 
Leigh S. Hall and Murray Rowe. 

Memorial Sunday, Nov. 14, 1920, 
exercises were held in the Audi- 
torium, the post attending in uni- 
form. Addresses were delivered 
by Rev. Robbins Barstow and by 
the pest chaplain, Rev. James K. 
Romeyn. Commander R. O, Blood 
acted as chairman. Music was 
furnished by the Legion Orchestra 
and vocal solos were rendered by 
Mrs. Ruth Hall George. 

During the winter of 1920-21 the 
post was again represented by a 
basketball team, which under com- 
petent management, resulted in a 
profit of $500. The committee hav- 
ing charge of the past season in- 
cluded Frank Wilson, Harry D. 
Challis and Edgar A. Tracy. 

The annual election of officers to 
serve throughout the present year 
was held Dec. 10, and resulted in 
the choice of the following board: 
Dr. Robert O. Blood, commander ; 
Leigh S. Hall, vice-commander ; 
Harry D. Challis, treasurer; Clifton 
A. Smith, adjutant; William D. 
MacPherson, sergeant-at-arms, (re- 
placing the office of historian) ; 
Rev, James K. Romeyn, chaplain. 
Rev. Mr. Romeyn having resigned 
his pastorate at Penacook and ac- 
cepted the call of the New London 
church, Rev. Robbins Barstow is 
the present chaplain. 

The executive committee as 
elected at this time consisted of 
Dr. Robert O. Blood, chairman ex- 
officio; George W. Morrill, Dr. 
Henry H. Amsden, Leigh S. Hall 
and J. Richard Jackman. Mr. 
Jackman has since resigned and his 
place on the committee filled by the 
election of Andrew E. Saltmarsh. 


As the carnival was the big event 
in the public social life of the post, 
so the banquet and inspection of 
new quarters, Jan. 13, 1921, was the 
happiest moment to every club 
member. The banquet was at the 
close of a membership drive by 
which the numbers had been ma- 
terially increased. An_ elaborate 
menu was discussed by the feasters, 
after which attention was turned to 
the postprandial exercises. Felici- 











Harry D. CHALLIs, 
Treasurer. 
lormerly Sergeant, Q. M. C., 12th Div. 


tations upon the successful drive 
and the new quarters were in 
order. The members were very 
much pleased to hear the announce- 
ment that George W. Morrill had 
been elected to the office of De- 
partment Adjutant, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
Frank L. Abbott. 

On this occasion the members 
had an opportunity to inspect the 
newly furnished quarters which 
comprise the entire third floor of 
Chase block, including the Knights 
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of Malta hall and ante rooms. Up 
to this time, though the Legion had 
good rooms, the funds had not war- 
ranted the necessary expense of 
properly furnishing them. A three 
year lease was secured by the com- 
mittee, of which Leigh S. Hall was 
chairman. 

Contracts were closed with the 
DeMoulpied Lull Co., for furniture, 
draperies, pictures, etc., which to- 
gether with two pool tables, cost 
the post $2,000. This concern 
had generously offered the post any 
rug in their stock, regardless of 
price. The J. C. Derby Co., fur- 
nished a clock of office size, vari- 
ous other gifts were received from 
individuals. Necessary repairs in- 
volved an expenditure of from 
$1,500 to $2,000. 

As one approaches ;the Legion 
quarters from the landing at the 
top of the stairway, one _ passes 
through the office, then the coat 
room and the adjoining card room. 
A very cozy and well furnished 
reading and lounging room _ over- 
looks Main street and occupies the 
southeast corner. The large hall 
that has been occupied by the 
Wonolancet Club, the Y. M. C. A. 
and in more recent years by various 
lodges, has been thoroughly _ re- 
modelled, painted and equipped. 
It is now a modern, attractive hall 
in good demand for entertainments. 
A piano has been purchased and a 
new lighting system has been in- 
stalled, making it one of the best 
lighted halls in the city. The 
toilets have been made over and a 
bath room put in. A ladies’ rest 
room is a wise addition that is 
greatly appreciated. What was 
formerly the dining room is now 
used as a pool room with two pool 
tables in constant use. 

Meetings of the Post are held in 
Legion Hall on the second and 
fourth Fridays of each month. 

The Concord post is a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce and it 


has co-operated in all civic affairs. 
So far as finances permitted, it has 
contributed to every worthy cause. 
Thus far the activities of the organ- 
ization have been chiefly for its 
own benefit. This has been neces- 
sary because the city did not give a 
building, as did some towns and 
municipalities, nor did it make an 
appropriation for securing and fur- 
nishing quarters. The legion has 
not asked for outside financial as- 
sistance, and it has always been 
the policy of the Post not to ask 
for money without giving value 
received. 

Upon the death of any of its 
members or upon the arrival of the 
remains of any who fell in France, 
the post has assisted in the burial 
of the same. It has always fur- 
nished a firing squad, bearers, chap- 
lain and bugler in’ uniform and 
thus has given the deceased com- 
rade fitting military honors, 

Appropriate bronze markers with 
the official emblem of the Legion 
have been placed upon the graves 
of ex-service men who were buried 
previous to the organization of the 
American Legion and upon the 
graves of the following comrades at 
whose funeral the post assisted: 
Thomas H. Abbott, Robert C. 
Beckett, Carroll Chesley, Herbert 
C. Drew, Walter T. Drew, Wood- 
bury Hagan, Archie Hoitt, George 
S. Houston, Charles J. McDonald, 
John Mannion, Frank Opie, Sarkis 
Sarivagorian. 

The post has lost only three 
members by death since its organ- 
ization, these being Sarkis Sari- 
vagorian, who was killed in an 
automobile accident on Sept. 12, 
1920, Harold W. Greene, who died 
Dec. 27, 1920, and Francis F. God- 
deau who died at Pembroke Sana- 
torium on May 11, 1921. 

Robert C. Murchie, a member of 
this post, was a delegate from the 
N. H. Department at the National 
Convention, held in Minneapolis, 
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Minn., in November, 1919. He was 
also elected to represent Merrimack 
County in the N. H. delegation 
which went to the National Con- 
vention at Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 
27, 28 and 29, 1920, but was unable 
to attend and his alternate, Leigh 
S. Hall, also of this post, went in 
his place. 

Concord Post is well represented 
on the Executive Committee of the 
N. H. Department, by Dr. Robert 
O. Blood, who is Department Vice 
Commander, and Leigh S. Hall, 
who represents Merrimack County 
on the Committee. 

The great musical comedy — suc- 
cess, “Oh, Oh, Cindy!” was pre- 
sented by Concord Post Legion in 
the Auditorium theatre April 4 and 
5, 1921. This amateur production, 
like its predecessor, “Katchy Koo,” 
was staged under the direction of 
Sameul E. Weimer of the John B. 
Rogers Producing Co., with whom 
the proceeds were shared. 

That the play was a financial as 
well as dramatic success is shown 
by the amount netted the post, six 
hundred dollars. The large cast 
were so well drilled that everything 
passed off with professional exact- 
itude Monday evening which per- 
formance was duplicated Tuesday 
evening. 

The committee to whose untiring 
efforts in large measure the success 
is due was composed of Stuart 
Jacobs, chairman; George Morrill, 
Albert Blake, Leigh S. Hall, Mur- 
ray Rowe, Harold Gibson, William 
MacPherson, chairman talent com- 
mittee; publicity, John Piquet; 
tickets and finance, Harlan Besse; 
program, Earl Shields, Dean Fos- 
ter; orchestra leader, Carlyle Blais- 
dell; head usher, William Gale; 
patronesses, Mrs. Alice Abbott, 
Mrs. Henry H. Amsden, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Besse, Mrs, Minnie O. 
Crowther, Mrs. Margaret W. Fraz- 
er, Mrs. Kate E. Fisher, Mrs. 
Evelyn Gardner, Mrs. -May K. 


Gibson, Mrs. Blanche Jacobs, Mrs. 
J. C. MeGilvray, Mrs. J. S. Norris, 
Mrs. Mary J. Opie, Mrs. Ralph M. 
Percy, Mrs. Mattie Pettengill, Mrs. 
Mary R. Saltmarsh, Mrs. Clifton 
A. Smith. 

Concord Post participated in the 
usual observance of Memorial Day 
this year, attending the Universal- 
ist Church with the G. A. R. and 
affiliated bodies on Sunday, May 
29, where an address by Rev. 





Rev. Ropsins W Barstow, 
Chaplain. 
Formerly Chaplain, 8lst Field Artillery. 


Harold H. Niles, the pastor, was 
listened to. On Monday, May 30, 
the Post paraded to Blossom Hill 
Cemetery with their own music, 
having hired the New Hampshire 
State Guard Drum Corps of thirty 
pieces, which was paid for by con- 
tributions from the members. 
Lunch was served at the quarters 
of the Post by the Women’s 
Auxiliary following the ceremonies. 

Much valuable assistance and en- 
couragement has been given in the 
past and more is promised for the 
future by the Woman’s Auxiliary 
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to the American Legion. This is 
composed of the mothers, wives, 
daughters and sisters of members 
of the American Legion, also of 
those relatives of men who died 
in the service. The local unit of 
the Auxiliary was organized on 
February 2, 1920, with thirty-four 
members. The original officers, as 
elected on that date, were Miss 
Mary Saltmarsh, President; Miss 
Hattie S. Wardner, Vice-President ; 
Mrs. E. Bertha Galfetti, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The officers for 1921 
were elected as follows: Mrs. Ad- 
die F. Jackman, President; Mrs. 
Henry H. Amsden, Vice-President ; 
Miss Margaret Challis, Secretary; 


Mrs. Ethel Morrill, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Pauline S. Blood, Mrs. E. 
3ertha Galfetti and Miss Mary 
Saltmarsh, Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Amsden has since resigned as 
vice-president and Mrs. Morrill as 
Treasurer, and their respective of- 
fices have been filled by Mrs. 
Blanche Jacobs and Miss Clara 
Evans. 

The Auxiliary has recently con- 
ducted a membership drive which 
resulted in bringing their present 
membership up to almost three 
hundred and fifty. 

Concord Post has a larger mem- 
bership than any other Post in the 
state, by a large margin, and the 
following is a list of its 610 mem- 
bers: 

Arthur Abbott, Emery H. Ab- 
bott, Edmund C. Adams, Harry K. 


Adams, Ernest R. Adell, Benja- 
min F. Ahern, James FE. Ahern, 
John Ahern, William P. Ahern, 
Anna M. Allen, Pasquale Alosa, 
Dr. Henry H. Amsden, John P. 


Amsden, Joseph Andelman, Arthur 
P. Anderson, Ernest E. Anderson, 
Harry C. Anderson, Oscar W. An- 
derson, Redfield A. Anderson, 
Leslie M. Andrews, William J. An- 
drews, Herman L. Annis, Murray 
P. Arris, Ward A. Aseltine, Willis 
S. Ash, Paul L. Averill. 
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Arthur F. Babineau, Albert S. 
Baker, Bradley L. Baker, Harland 
F. Baker, Leland V. Baker, Wil- 
liam T. Ball, R. Forest Band, Per- 
ley E. Banfill, Harold L. Barnard, 
John F. Barrett, Rev. R. W. Bar- 
stow, Frank T. Bean, Harold W. 
Bean, Emery Beaudet, Juliet O. 
Bell, Gilbert A. Berry, William D. 
Berryman, Dr. Harlan F. Besse, 
Albert W. Blake, Lloyd O. Blan- 
chard, Leo F. Blodgett, Philip H. 
Blodgett, Dr. Robert O. Blood, Al- 
pha W. Boisvert, John H. Boland, 
George A. Bourdeau, John H. 
Bourdeau, Leroy A.  Boutwell, 
Charles F. Bresnahan, Joseph M. 
Bresnahan Harold W. Bridge, Or- 


igene J. Brodeur, Sylvester Bro- 
deur, Lieut. Edward H._ Brooks, 
Arthur M. Brown, Lowell C. 


Brown, Frank W. Brown, Nelson 
R. Brown, Richard W. Brown, Rob- 
ert A. Brown, Louis Brusa, Stanley 
Buchanan, Guy R. Buckley, Mau- 
rice J. Burney, Ernest P. Burnham, 
Philip H. Butterfield, James F. 
Byrne, Thomas J. Byrne. 

Albert H. Cadarette, Eugene M. 
Callahan, Henry P. Callahan, John 
P, Callahan, William J. Callahan, 
Howell P. Campbell, John Cantin, 
Michael Cappalis, Carl R. Carlson, 
Walter S. Carlson, Eugene E. Car- 
roll, Raymond J. Cassavaugh, An- 
drew R. Cate, Charles P. Cate, 
Frank B. Cate, Fred O, Cate, Wil- 


liam F. Cate, Harry D. Challis, 
Harold C. Chamberlin, Joseph D. 
Champagne, Allen M. Chaplin, 


Clarence E. Chapman, Ernest G. 
Chapman, Howard P. Chapman, 
Edward A. Chase, Gerald Chitten- 
den, Leon D. Cilley, Chester W. 
Clark Clarence L. Clark, Daniel H. 
Clark, George F. Clark, Herbert J. 
Clark, Lewis H. Clark, Philip D. 
Clark, Philip W. Clark, Shirley C. 
Clark, Stanley L. Clark, Walter J. 
Clark, James A.  Clattenburg, 
Jerome H. Clinton, Harry  L. 
Clough, Robert M. Coates, Frank 
E. Cochrane, Jerry E. Cochrane, 
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George E. Colby, Grace M. Colby, 
Guy O. Colby, Ralph E. Colby, 
William H. Colby, George M. Cole, 
Frank A. Collins, Dr. Harold J. 
Connor, George W. Conway, Al- 
fred J. Corriveau, Arden E. Coul- 
ter, Levi A. Cowen, Henry L. Cow- 
per, Arthur A. Crawford, Joseph 
M. Crofton, Homer L. Crowther, 
Clifford G. Culver, Clinton S. Cur- 
tis, Rex. E. Curtis, Iva E. Cushing. 

Howard O. Daige, James H. 
Dame, Walter B. Dame, Gordon L. 
Datson, Errol A. Davis, Fred C. 
Davis, William J. Dean, George F. 
Dee, Guy H. Deem, Christopher 
Demas, Clinton H. Derby, Robert 
B. Dickson, Angelo E. _ Diversi, 
Daniel L. Doherty, William  P. 
Doherty, Joseph C. Donovan, Paul 
kk. Donovan, Percy Downes, Jesse 
(; Downing, Napoleon Drapeau, 
Ceorge T. Driscoll, Joseph _ T. 
Driscoll, Robert E. Drought, Romeo 
J. Drouin, Ernest C. Dudley, Dol- 
phice W. Dufraine, William J. Du- 
fraine, Abel J. Dujay, Wm. S. 
Dunn, Herman A. Durgin, Isaac 
Duvarney, George 1, Dyer, Pervis 
J. Dyer, Ray A. Dyment, Willis S. 
lDyment. 

tiarold L. Eastman, George G. 
keddy, Alvin B. Edmunds, Arthur 
Ixdmunds, Homer W. Edson, Er- 
nest A. Ekholm, George S. Elliot, 
ernest L. Emerson, Guy T. Emery, 
Gardner G. Emmons, Richard J. 
Evans, Otis G. Fall, Michael A. 
Falvey, Wilbur L. Fenton, Earl E. 
Fipphen, Eastman  E. Fisher, 
Nicholas E, Fisher, Thomas K. 
Fisher, Benjamin N. Fiske, John 
L. Fitts, Paul B. Flanders, Ralph 
W. Flanders, Richard S. Fletcher, 
William W. Flint, Jr., Robert S. 
Fogg, Andrew J. Foley, Jeremiah 
B. Foley, William T. Foley, Harold 
W. Ford, Joseph D. Ford, Raney 
Fortier, William I. Fortin, Dean 
Kk. Foster, Charles H. Fournier, 
Roland A. Foy, William <A. Foy, 
Russell M. Frasier, William A. 
Frolley. 
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William E. Gailey, William M. 
Gale, Raymond *M. Galfetti, Rich- 
ard B. Gallagher, Ernest F. Gal- 
lant, Elmer H. Gardner, Evelyn R. 
C. Gardner, Hiram FE. Gardner, 
Frank K. Gately, Almon I. Gau- 
thier, Robert A. George, Harold C. 
Gibson, Lew W. Gilmore, William 
E. Gordon, Everett L. Gould, Wal- 
ter Gould, I. Reed Gourley, Ross 
Gourley, E, Pearl Graham, Dr. 





W:tt:AmM D. MacPHerson, 
Sergeant at Arms. 
; Served in A. E. F. with Ist Division as 
Sergeant in Co. B, lst Engineers. 


Robert J. Graves, Roscoe H. Gray, 
Arthur W. Green, Ernest C. Green, 
John L. Greenleaf, Everett E. 
Gustin. 

John T. Hackett, Ernest B. Hale, 
Harry Hall, Leigh S. Hall, John J. 
Hallinan, Edward J. Halpin, Aus- 
tin D. Ham, Herbert G. Hardy, Ar- 
thur W. Harrington, Gardner C. 
Harrington, Harold F. Harris, 
Charles W. Harrison, John T. Har- 
rison, Francis F. Hart, Joseph M. 
Hart, Carroll A. Hastings, Harold 
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B. Hatch, Bradford Hathaway, 
Lloyd E. Hays, James J. Hayes, 
Robert L. Haynes, J. Proctor Hay- 
ward, Guy N. Heath, James M. 
Heath, Henry Hendrickson, Ar- 
thur F. Henry, Montgomery Her- 
bert, Leslie W. Hilliard, Leslie P. 
Hinds, Ralph S. Hobson, Orrin C. 
Hodgdon, Edward B. Hodgman, 
Percy E. Holbrook, Stuart B. Hol- 
brook, Louis D. Holcombe, Edgar 
J. Houle, Walter E. Houston, Dr. 
Arthur B. Howard, Harold C. 
Howard, Myrna S. Howe, Jerome 
W. Hoit, Claude H. Hubbard, Bert 
W. Huckins, Stark L. Huntley, 
Kenneth B. Hurd, Philip H. Hut- 
chinson 

J. Richard Jackman, George S. 
Jacobs, Frank M. Jacoby, Dr. 
James W. Jameson, Henry V. 
Janes, Charles F, Jenks, John H. 
Johnson, LeRoy F. Johnson, Peter 
Johnson, William  E. Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Joseph W. Jones, 
Leslie H. Jones, Robert E. Jones, 
James H. Jordan, Robert F. Keane, 
Edward J. Kelley, George W. Kel- 
lom, Henry C. Kellom, Clarence 
B. Kenniston, Patrick F. Kendrick, 
James F. Kenney, Ralph R. Ken- 
ney, John J. Kenny, Victor G. Kers- 
lake, George C. Ketchum, Perley 
A. Ketchum, Victor H. Ketchum, 
Forrest L. Kibbee, James E. Kiley, 
Rev. Percy A. Kilmister, Alfred 
King, Edward J. King, Ernest 
King, Isaac A. King, Paul J. King, 
Philip L. King, Thomas J. King, 
Capt. Richard A. Knight, Henry 
B. Knox. 

George A. Lacaillade, David F. 
LaDuke, Raymond Laird, Frank 
Lamora, Frederick L. Lancisi, Ed- 
gar G, Landry, Chester L. Lane, 
Harold E. Langley, Arthur J. Lang- 
lois, Eli Langlois, Jr., William 
Langlois, Alphonse Lanoix, Thomas 
Lanza, Emery I. Lapierre, Fred J. 
Laplante, Arthur Latouche, Victor 
T. Lauze, Arthur J. LaValley, Ar- 
thur J. Lavoie, Leo Lavoie, Charles 


E. Lear, Paul'C. Leavitt, Charles 
A. LeBau, William O. Leighton, 
Clarence E. Lemay, Peter J. Les- 
sard, Frank Levingston, Walter D. 
Lewis, Anna D. ‘Liberty, Andrew 
P. Likos, Clary E. Lindgren, Glen- 
ward E. Little, Seaman L, Locke, 
Ross H. Lovejoy, Edward R. Love- 
ly, John J. Lugg, Arthur O. Ly- 
ford, Richard T. Lyford, George B. 
Lyna. 

Donald M. McAulay, Edward P. 
McCann, George B. McCarthy, Ar- 
thur M. McCauley, James F. 
McDonald, Robert J. McDonald, 
William A. McDonald, Franklin 
W. McFarland, George R. McGil- 
vray, Guy E. McGilvray, John W. 
McGowan, Patrick W. McGowan, 
Charles F. McGuire, John D. 
McGuire, James O. McInnis, Don- 
ald G. Mclvor, Stephen J. McKay, 
Theodore P. McLam, John M. 
McMahon, Martin F. McMahon, 
Walter L. McMahon, Ralph Jf. 
McNeil, Leon N. Magee, Wil- 
liam D. MacPherson, Arthur 
E. Madson, Thomas J.. Mahew, 
Everett S. Mahoney, Harold 
L. Mahoney, Harry P. Mahoney, 
John W. Mahoney, William R. Ma- 
honey, James M. Maloney, Joseph 
B. Manning, Frederick T. Marden, 
John F. Marshall, William  H. 
Marston, Arthur J. Martel, John 
H. Martin, Faber F. Matott, John 
W. Maynard, Walter E. Maynard, 
William A. Megrath, John H. 
Mercer, Jr., John V. Merrick, 
Frank W. Merrill, Dr. Carleton R. 
Metcalf, James A. Miller, George 
V. Milton, Leo Miner, Wilfred J. 
Miner, Natale Miniutti, Pasquale 
Miniutti, Clara A. Mitchell, David 
G. Moffatt, Paul H. Moore, James 
P, Morgan, Parker G. Morgan, Ed- 
win A. Morrill, Franklin Morrill, 
George W. Morrill, Percy E. Mor- 
rill, William B. Morrill, Frank F. 
Moulton, Jasper E. Mudgett, Otto 
A. Mueller, Christy E. Mullavey, 
George F. Mulligan, Robert C. 
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Murchie, George P. Murdoch, Fred- 
erick J. Murphy, George T. Mur- 
phy, William M. Murray. 

Carl E. Nason, Edward M. 
Naughton, Joseph P. Naughton, 
Martin F. Nevins, Douglas R. New- 
bold, Charles F. Newton, William 
Nicoll, Ernest W. Noonan, Stephen 
F. Notter, Homer H. Nute, Gustaf 
A. Nylen. 

John E. O’Brien, 
O’Connell, Rosanna 


Harry C. 
O’Donoghue, 
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A. Pincence, Herbert F. Piper, 
Milan R. Piper, John A. Piquet, 
Clifford L. Plummer, Cecil Pollard, 
F. Raymond Potter, Harry W. 
Prescott, Karl A. Proctor, Peter F. 
Proud. 

Acel L. Quimby, James E. 
Quimby, John E. Quimby, Martin 
L. Quimby, Edward J. Quinlan, 
Dr. Charles H. Quinn. 

Christopher Rampapes, 
U. Ramsey, Edward D. 


Frank 
Reardon, 





READING Room, Lecion Quarters, CoNcorp Post. 


Margaret C. O’Hara, Christopher 
T. O’Malley, William P. O’Neil, 
Elmer W. Olson. 

Leon T. Parker, Ralph M. Par- 
ker, Clarence D. Parkhurst, Diego 
Parla, William F. Parsons, Eugene 
E. Pearl, Nathaniel M. Pease, 
Ralph M. Percy, Harvey E. Per- 
reault, Lawrence B. Perry, Perley 
Perry, John Peters, Jr., Clarke E. 
Pettengill, Ferdinand J. Phaneuf, 
Edward A. Pichette, Louis E. 
Pichette, Joseph W. Pierce, Isaac 


Edward H. Reed, John J. Reed, 
Clarence E. Rexford, Ralph E. 
Reynolds, Edward E. Riley, Har- 
old W. Riley, Rev. James K. 
Romeyn, Marjorie Rossiter, Henry 
C. Rouillard, Murray E. Rowe, 
Frank C. Rowell, Albert J. Roy, 
Harry C. Royce, Copley M. Rund- 
lett, Ellsworth P. Runnells, Ernest 
P. Runnells, Fay F. Russell, John 
N. Rutledge. 

Andrew E. Saltmarsh, Fred J. 
Saltmarsh, George fF. Saltmarsh, 
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Lawrence T. Saltmarsh, Robert L. 
Saltmarsh, Hubert E. Sargent, 
Amos B. Sawyer, Harold B. Saw- 
yer, Ernest L, Schofield, Watson P. 
Schofield, Ralph W. Scott, Frank 
T. Sears, Leon E. Sebra, Robert H. 
Sedgley, Henry C. Severance, Paul 
S. Sexton, Ralph J. Seymour, Har- 
old J. Sheerer, Ernest R. Shepard, 
R. C. Sherman, Joseph E. Shields, 
Anthony Sieradski, Frank W. Sil- 
ver, Daniel Silverman, Ernest J. 
Simoneau, Eusibe J. Simoneau, 
Joseph L. T. Simoneau, Clifton A. 
Smith, Floyd W. Smith, George W. 
Smith, Richard T. Smith, Basil L. 
Sprague, Dr. Fred A. Sprague, Earl 
N. Staniels, John W. Stanley, 
James F. Steele, Ralph S. Steele, 
Robert W. Steele, William A. 
Stevens, Robert C. Stevenson, Leon 
C. Stewartson, George A. Stohrer, 
Charles F. Strainge, Carlton M. 
Strong, F. Roger Strong, Nelson E. 
Strong, Daniel Sullivan, Denis T. 
Sullivan, Dr. Denis E. Sullivan, 
Dr. Edward S. Sullivan, Ralph T. 
Sweatt, Eric M. Swenson, Guy A. 
Swenson, Ernest H. Taylor, Will- 
iam W. Taylor, Willis D. Thomp- 
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son, Jr., Herbert Tittemore, Ed- 
ward T. Toland, Frank Tonkin, 
Raymond Tonkin, Robert W. Ton- 
kin, Amasa_ S. Tracy, Edgar A. 
Tracy, Hyman Treisman, Arthur 
A. Tremblay, Antoinette Truchon, 
Edmund J. Truchon, Arthur J. 
Trudell, Wilfred True, James E. 
Twombly, Arthur Turcotte, Darius 
J. Turcotte. 

Joseph H. Vallier, Orman C. Van 
Demark, Emile J. Venne, Gilbert 
W. Vermette, Milton R. Vose. 

Joseph T. Walker, Jr., Alexan- 
der Walters, Charles L. Walters, 
Leland R. Watts, Henry R. Welch, 
John M. Welch, Ralph S, Weldon, 
Melvin M. Whitcomb, Maurice A. 
Whittier, Rohl C. Wiggin, James 
L. Wilder, Dr. Russell Wilkins, 
Frank M. Williams, Harry J. Wil- 
mot, Charles H. Willey, Frank P. 
Wilson, John G. Winant, Dion C. 
Wingate, Edwin L. Winslow, Gil- 


bert J. Wolfe, Mrs. Gilbert J. 
Wolfe, Eugene Wood, Alvin A. 
Woodward. 

Mark G, Yeadon, George E. 


Young, Irving C. Young, John E. 
Young. 


A GARDEN 
By Maude Aborn 


Last spring we watched your garden bloom, 
Rejoicing, as the buds unfurled 
Their crimson banners, dripping perfume 


O’er the world. 


In evening’s hush, when nothing stirred, 
We listened to the love song trilled 
By some sweet throated joyous bird, 


With rapture thrilled. 


Spring comes again with sunlight soft, 
With lilacs waving in the breeze of May; 
At night the thrush still sings aloft 


His ardent lay. 


Once more your garden blooms, dear love, 
Do you still watch it from above? 

















DESTINY 


By Barbara Hollis. 
In youth a thousand voices stir the air, 
Vibrating thru vast spaces everywhere; 
Life is a haunting echo of their cry. 
We strive to answer them—and youth slips by. 


But peace comes with beloved maturity 
When one clear voice we hear, one face we see; 
Our souls, responsive to the mystic call 
Find in one note, the thousand voices, all. 


AT PEACE BENEATH JUNE SKIES 
(June 1921—Three Years After) 


By Fanny Runnells Poole. 


Three weeks of God’s own country air! 
Such is the prospect of my bliss, 
A sapphire way, heaven-washed each day— 
Our faery lake is this! 


And here the deep sonorous pines, 
Hoarding dim legends of long years, 
Bring to the breeze songs of heart-ease 

To loose unguarded tears. 


l’d give the Junes of my full life, 
If onc from those fled ranks of yore: 
One careless, glad and valiant lad 
Could roam these hills once more. 


¢ 


My bugler, you could whistle then, 
And fish like music, so they say, 
For you they’d bite and leap to light.... 
France guard you, leagues away! 


Not miles of poppies bleeding forth 
Could show the blood youth shed for me! 
But Junes must rise, with pleading skies, 
Pure from that Agony. 


Away, vain grief! God can restore 
That countless-hearted sacrifice, 
Give each to roam, a soul at home, 
The blood-bathed Earth replies. 


Camp Oahe, Granite Lake, N. H. 








FROM THE TRAIL 


By Fanny Runnells Poole 


I have found legends in far-off lands; 

Have threaded rivers and paced sea sands; 

And now I have your blue-eyes’ commands 
To tell you the fairest haunt of man! 


Your heart will show you the fairest land, 

Content’s the chart you will understand. 

Thrill to the trail, high of heart and hand, 
While I fling you back this patteran: 


Face the whole world unknown to fear. 
Find Beauty and Truth today and here. 
Envy no man his wealth. Hold dear 


The tents of home where sweet Love began. 





THE GARDENER 


By Claribel Weeks Avery. 


I walk beside my garden plot 
Of lavender and rue, 

Blue twinkles of forget-me-not, 
Long sprays of feverfew. 


Outside are plumes of goldenrod, 
And purple aster crowns, 

Sown by the liberal hand of God 
On uplands, dales, and downs. 


3ut these I cannot prize above 
The plants that / have grown— 

Give God the praise. I can but love 
This garden of my own, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Annie S. Hatton. 


Given a granite foundation, 
Let us build like the parable old, 
A house of glorious beauty, 
For all the world, to behold. 


In principle firm like our granite, 

In aspiration like Mt. Washington high, 
In sympathy quick and far-reaching, 
As our rivers swift passing by. 


In politics, life and religion, 

let us keep our heritage great, 

Be it home of our birth or adoption, 
Our own, our Granite State. 


UNBORN STARS 


By Leighton Rollins. 


Flowers and kisses are falling 
Like little tender stars, 
Misty and fragrant with Springtime. 


The timorous new moon, 
‘miles shyly, and soon vanishes. 


Innumerable shadowy faun creatures 
Come forth from the woodland 
And dance mistily. 


The crickets croon 
In incense laden chant. 


The Stars sing to the Earth, 
And the Sea answers in psalms. 


3ehold we two 

Have looked 

Into each other's eyes 

And known only our own beauty. 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


The history of the town of 
Sullivan, New Hampshire, is 
ready for distribution. 


The work consists of two vol- 
umes, each containing over 850 
pages with pictures, photographs, 


and a map. 

It comprisés the story of the 
town from 1752 to 1907, giving 
municipal annals, institutional, 


military, ecclesiastical, and educa- 
tional history. Cemetery records, 
marriages and biographical sketches 
form an important part of the 
book, and the final chapters are de- 
voted to family histories, telling in 
entertaining manner from whence 
each settler came to Sullivan and 
their different abodes there, and 
other facts concerning them. 
Volume two is devoted exclu- 
sively to family genealogies. These 
are carefully prepared, and contain 
an almost unbelievable amount of 
useful and accurate information for 
the descendants of the families 
compiled, the historian and genea- 


logist, as well as the general read- 
er. The genealogies in many cases 
have been traced back to the emi- 
grant ancestor, and this in itself 
represents many hours of labor and 
research work on the author’s part. 


Dr. Seward was well known in 
New Hampshire, Maine and 
Massachusetts and his’ contribu- 


tions to the press lead one to ex- 
pect something valuable and inter- 
esting from him as a town _his- 
torian. His Sullivan town history 
is no disappointment; it is all and 
more than one could expect. 

He spent many years in collect- 
ing material, and the work was 
nearly completed at the time of his 
death. It has been finished, and 
carefully indexed by Mrs. Frank 
B. Kingsbury, a local genealogist. 

The two volumes are offered to 
subscribers for $16.00 and may be 
obtained of Mrs. Frank B. Kings- 
bury, Surry Road, Keene, N. H., or 
of Mr. J. Fred Whitcomb, 45 Cen- 
tral Square, Keene, N. H. 


THE ANGEL OF THE HIDDEN FACE 


By Helen L. Newman 


On one alone of all the angel forms, 
That linger often in dim paths of dreams, 


No radiance rests. 


In deep, enshrouding gloom 


That angel waits whose message is the last 

For life to hear, whose face is turned away 

From those for whom not yet has summons come 
To the fair land. Men call him the sad-faced— 
With question quivering on our lips we wait 

To know, since they on whom that face has looked, 
Are still—too still to answer when we ask. 
Perhaps if they could tell us, it would be 

Of one swift moment when the gloom slipped back 
And on the great Death-Angel’s face they saw 
Undreamed-of radiance from the larger life to be. 




















EDITORIAL 


The contents of this number of 
the Granite Monthly are largely 
connected in one way and another 
with two Cheshire county clergy- 
men, the late Josiah L. Seward, D. 
D., and the late Sullivan H, McCol- 
lester, D. D. It is a sad coinci- 
dence that this issue opens with 
an appreciative tribute by Doctor 
McCollester to Doctor Seward and 
ends with a review, in the New 
Hampshire Necrology department, 
of the long and recently ended life 
of Doctor McCollester. Though 
their religious creeds were widely 
different, the many mutual friends 
of both men are agreed that they 
have gone to the same heaven and 
are engaged there in something 
more useful and interesting than 
playing on harps. It was a char- 
acteristic of each of our departed 
friends to be sincerely interested in 
their fellowmen; to preach a true 
gospel in and out of the pulpit; to 
do many things well; to leave their 
communities and a wide circle be- 
yond the better for their having 
lived. 30th Doctor Seward and 
Doctor McCollester were number- 
ed, during their lives, among the 
valued contributors to this maga- 
zine. Their many good works in- 
clude a considerable contribution to 
New Hampshire history, biography 
and general literature. Of many 
similar tastes, yet not at all alike, 
each was a fine type of Christian 
manhood, widely respected, loved 
and mourned, 


The Legislature of 1921 author- 
ized the appointment by the gov- 
ernor and council of a number of 
important commissions to consider 
state problems and report upon 
them, with recommendations, to 
the next General Court. The con- 
servation and development of New 
Hampshire water power, co-opera- 
tion with other states in the pro- 
motion of foreign and domestic 
commerce, the improvement of our 
unsatisfactory workmen’s  com- 
pensation statute, the dangerous 
increase in the ratio of divorces to 
marriages, the freeing of the Con- 
necticut river toll bridges, the 
proper celebration of the 300th an- 
niversary, in 1923, of the settlement 
of New Hampshire, and the secur- 
ing of favorable and profitable pub- 
licity for the state are some of the 
subjects thus to be taken up. All 
of the members of these commis- 
sions serve) without pay, so that 
acceptance of appointments to 
them, with the resultant expendi- 
ture of time and energy, becomes 
a patriotic duty. It is gratifying 
to note the calibre of the men who 
have taken places on such of these 
commissions as have been named 
already, it being expected that the 
same high standard will be main- 
tained in those yet to be chosen, 
and it seems almost certain that 
results of value will follow their in- 
vestigations and conclusions. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


WALTER E. TOLLES. 


Walter E. Tolles, born in Claremont, 
February 14, 1860, the son of Edwin W. 
and Harriet E. (Nason) Tolles, died at 
Moline, Ill, April 13. He was educated 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and since 1881 
had pursued a highly successful business 
career at Moline, having been the presi- 
dent and general manager of the Moline 
Heating and Construction Company since 
its incorporation in 1900. He was an in- 
corporator and a member of the first 
board of directors of the Moline Com- 
mercial Club and supported his faith in 
the city by extensive property investments 
there. Mr. Tolles married, July 8, 1885, 





THE LATE Water E. Totes. 

Mary E. Chase of Moline. She survives 
him, with their two children, W. Edwin 
Tolles of Detroit, Mich., and Mabel E. 
Tolles, of Moline, and two grandchildren, 
Walter and Margaret Tolles. He is also 
survived by two sisters, Mrs. Evelyn 
Drury and Mrs. Mabel T. Hare, both of 
Manchester. His business ability, active 
public spirit, genial good fellowship and 
great capacity for friendship are com- 
mented upon by the press of Moline, the 
Times of that city saying: “He was a 
finished gentleman and leaves a_ las‘ing 
impress of his personality on the com- 
munity.” 


REV. DR. S. H. McCOLLESTER. 


Sullivan H. McCollester, D. D., dis- 
tinguished as clergyman, educator and 
author, was born in Marlboro, Dec. 18, 1826, 
the son of Silas and Achsah (Holman) 
McCollester, and died at the Eliot hospi- 
tal in Keene on May 22. He was educat- 
ed at Norwich University, where he re- 
ceived the degrees of A. B. in 1850 and 
A. M. in 1853, and later studied at the 
Harvard Divinity School. St. Lawrence 
University gave him the honorary degree 
of D. D. and Buchtel College, that of 
Litt. D. In youth he was the principal of 
academies at Waljole, Swanzey and 
Westmoreland, but in 1853 was ordained 
to the Universalist ministry and after that 
divided his time between pastorates at 
Westmoreland, West Chesterfield, Nashua, 
Bellows Falls, Vt., and Dover, and served 
as principal of Westbrook, Me. Semi- 
nary and as president of Buchtel College. 
Since 1885 he had given his time to 
travel, authorship, missionary labor and 
school supervision, visiting many foreign 
countries and writing numerous books 
and magazine and newspaper articles. 
He was a life member of the board of 
trustees of the Universalist state conven- 
tion and for several years its president. 
A Republican in politics, he represented 
the town of Marlboro in the Legislature 
of 1889. Doctor McCollester is survived 
by one son, Lee S. McCollester, D. D., 
dean of the Crane Theological school. 
One who knew the elder Doctor McColles- 
ter well charaterizes him as “an able man, 
strong in mind, strong in will, strong in 
sympathy, without deceit or hypocrisy. A 
strong builder in mental and spiritual 
things.” 


KEV. WILLIAM B. T. SMITH 


Rev. William Benjamin Tyng Smith 
died February 6 at his home in Charles- 
town. The son of Rev. Henry Sumner 
and Mary (Hilliard) Smith, he was dorn 
in Claremont, March 9, 1842, and prepar- 
ed at Kimball Union academy for Dart- 
mouth College, from which institution he 
was graduated with Phi Beta Kappa rank 
with the class of 1866. At college he was 
a member of Kappa Kappa Kappa. He 
studied theology at the General Seminary 
in New York City and_ succeeded his 
father as rector of Union Church, West 
Claremont, in June, 1872. Subsequent 
parishes were Sanbornville, Woodsville, 
Keene, Tilton and Charlestown. He was 
a director and vice-president of the 





























NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


Connecticut River National Bank of 
Charlestown. His wife, who was Nellie 
S. Baker of Charlestown, survives him. 


JOHN B. NASH 


John Barzillia Nash, born at Windham, 
Me., May 17, 1848, the son of Barzillia 
and Lovina (Hick) Nash, died at his 
home in Conway after a brief illness on 
June 14. He attended Gorham, Me., Acad- 
emy, studied law, was admitted to the 
bar in 1878 and since that date has prac- 
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famous as a vigorous and effective stump 


speaker. He married November, 1871, 
Susan J. Libby. Their children are 
Craig). 

CHARLES R. CLARK 
Charles R. Clark, born in Plymouth, 


December 28, 1842, died November 7, 1920, 
in Montezuma, Iowa, where he had prac- 
tised law for 42 years. He was educated 
at New Hampton Institution and Kimball 
Union Academy and in early life was a 
schocl teacher in New Hampshire, Massa- 
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THE LATE JoHN B. Nasu. 


ticed in Conway. One of the oldest and 
best known Democrats in the state, Mr. 
Nash was a delegate to the costitutional 
convention of 1889, a member of the 
House of Representatives in 1891 and 
1893, four years solicitor of Carroll coun- 
ty, candidate for Congress in 1894 and 
1896; president of the Democratic state 
convention in the latter year; delegate to 
the Democratic national conventions of 
1900 and 1908; United States naval officer 
of customs, port of Boston and Charles- 
town since 1913 and at the time of his 
death, Mr. Nash was _ widely known 


chusetts, Wisconsin and Iowa, until ad- 
mitted to the bar of the last named state 
in 1878. He was interested in real estate, 
industrial, electric light and banking pro- 
perties and was closely identified with the 
progress of his section. For 52 consecu- 
tive years he was superintendent of the 
Methodist Sunday school at Montezuma 
and was a member.of the Masonic lodge 
there. He leaves a widow, who was Miss 
Marian Hall; a son, Charles W. Clark, 
who was associated with his father in 
practice; and a brother, M. J. Clark of 
Ames, Ia. 

















NEW ISSUE 


Tax Free in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont and Connecticut 





Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 


ACME FISHING TOOL CORPORATION 


A Massachusetts Corporation 


$280,000 8% to 10% Cumulative Preferred 
Participating Stock 


This stock curries an 8% Cumulative Preferred Dividend and an 
additional 2% Non-Cumulative Preferred Dividend and partici- 
pates thereafter equally with the Common Stock in all additional 
dividends. 


Dividends Payable Quarterly March Ist, June-ist, Sept. lst and Dec. Ist 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass., Transfer Agent. 


CAPITALIZATION 


(Upon completion of present financing) 
8% to 10% Cumulative Preferred Participating Stock (par $100) 
2,800 shares 


Common Stock (No Par Value) .............. sibel atin 10,000 shares 


Preferred Stock—Preferred as to assets and dividends. Redeem- 
able as a whole or in part at $135 per share plus accrued dividends 
on thirty days’ notice. A sinking fund is provided to retire this 
issue at not over $135 per share and accrued dividend. 


ORGANIZATION AND HISTORY—The Acme Fishing Tool Corporation will suc- 
ceed to the business of the Acme Fishing Tool Company of Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. This business established in 1900, has become the largest exclusive 


manufacturer in the United States of fishing tools for Oil, Gas and Artesian 
Wells. 


MANAGEMENT—The general management of the Company will be under the 
supervision of the Industrial Company. This company, under the direction of 
men of wide business experience, maintains a staff of experts in industrial and 
commercial business and engages in the investigation, financing and manage- 
ment of industrial and business enterprises. 

STOCK PROVISIONS—No dividends may be paid on the common stock until the 
cumulative 8% dividend, and an additional dividend of 2%, has been paid on 
the preferred stock outstanding. Any further dividends shall be divided be- 
tween the holders of the preferred stock and the common stock, the same 
amount in dollars to be paid per share on the preferred stock and the common 
stock. 


PRICE—$100 Per Share and Accrued Dividend at 8% 


We unqualifiedly recommend this stock as a safe and profitable investment 
and in view of the limited amount of stock to be sold would suggest that you 
make reservation at once. 


ALONZO ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS . 


ESTABLISHED 1896 TEL 952 INCORPORATED 1909 


20 AMHERST STREET MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The above statements while not guaranteed, are based upon information and advice 
which we believe accurate and reliable. 


All legal matters in connection with this issue have been passed upon by Herrick, 
Smith, Donald & Farly, Boston, Mass. 


Audits by Charles F, Rittenhouse & Co., Certified Public Accountants, Boston, Mass. 
Appraisal and report by the Industrial Company, Boston, Mass. 
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